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If  I  might  give  a  short  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  would  be  to  tell  him  his  fate.  If  he  resolves  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous  precipice 
of  telling  unbiassed  truth,  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind — neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  tells  the  crimes  of  great  men,  thep 
fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  gf  the  law;  if  he  tells  them  of  virtues,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob  attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if 
he  regourds  truth,  let  him  expect  meurtyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  fearless.— Dm  Fom. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 


A  day  has  not  been  found  for  Sir  W.  Harcourt’s 
motion  on  the  Extradition  Question  in  the  Commons, 
but  the  subject  was  very  fully  debated  in  the  House  of 
Lords  on  Monday.  Lord  Granville’s  speech  was  ex¬ 
haustive  and  convincing.  There  is  no  doubt  that  our 
statesmen  have  allowed  the  Americans  to  get  a  victory 
in  argument  by  resting  their  case  on  untenable  grounds, 
and  worse  than  that,  have  annoyed  a  friendly  Power  by 
letting  off  a  criminal  on  purely  red-tape  considerations. 
Not  one  of  the  grounds  on  which  Lord  Derby  protested 
against  the  trial  of  Lawrence  for  a  second  offence  could 
be  satisfactorily  maintained ;  our  Extradition  Act  could 
not  be  applied  to  it,  having  been  passed  without  any 
understanding  with  the  United  States  ;  it  was  not  con¬ 
trary  to  the  practice  of  the  United  Stotes ;  and  it  was 
not  contrary  to  the  practice  of  all  countries.  Our  Go¬ 
vernment  supposed  themselves  to  be  contending  for 
a  sacred  principle,  our  right  of  political  asylum, 
and  perhaps  they  considered  it  necessary  to  show 
more  than  usual  “  spirit  ”  in  the  matter,  consider¬ 
ing  the  suspicion  which  had  been  thrown  upon  them  by 
the  Slave  Circulars,  but  that  was  no  reason  why  they 
should  blunderingly  put  this  country  in  the  wrong.  If 
Winslow’s  flight  from  the  United  States  had  been  in 
any  way  connected  with  politics,  it  would  have  been 
reasonable  to  refuse  his  surrender  without  an  under¬ 
taking  that  he  would  not  be  tried  for  any  political 
offence,  but  any  precaution  beyond  that  was  mere  horse¬ 
hair  and  bombazeen,  and  calculated  to  create  wholly 
unnecessary  irritation.  If  all  that  we  want  is  to  prevent 
a  political  refugee  from  being  surrendered  on  a  false 
pretence,  that  can  easily  be  secured  without  causing  un¬ 
necessary  difficulty  or  circumlocution  in  the  extradition 
of  criminals. 


claration  that  it  was  *  an  essential  principle  of  the  law 
of  nations  that  no  Power  could  liberate  itself  from  the 
engagements  of  a  treaty,  or  modify  the  stipulations 
thereof,  unless  with  the  consent  of  the  Contracting 
Powers  by  means  of  an  amicable  arrangement.*  ’*  After 
all,  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Government  would  not  seem  to 
have  been  so  deficient  in  “  spirit  ”  as  is  sometimes  laid 
to  their  charge. 


The  Republican  Party  in  the  United  States  will  not 
understand  the  causes  of  its  defeat  in  the  elections  last 
year,  and  of  its  dangers  in  the  approaching  conflict  for 
the  Presidency.  The  “  National  Committee  **  appointed 
to  carry  on  the  campaign  has  a  preponderating  element 
of  the  old  Grantite  school,  whom  the  Reformers  had 
hoped  to  expel  from  the  organisation  altogether.  Mr. 
Chandler,  whose  nomination  to  the  Secretaryship  of  the 
Interior  was  one  of  the  worst  and  most  foolish  of 
General  Grant’s  Ministerial  appointments,  is  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  National  Committee.  The  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  is  composed  of  the  following  politicians,  of  whom 
not  one,  except  Mr.  Jewell,  lately  dismissed  from  the 
Postmaster- General’s  Office,  almost  with  contempt,  en¬ 
joys  the  confidence  of  the  Reformers Cornell,  of  New 
York,  Chairman ;  Forbes,  of  Massachusetts ;  Jewell,  of 
Connecticut ;  Halsey,  of  New  Jersey  j  Kemble,  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania;  Chandler,  of  New  Hampshire;  Fulton,  of 
Maryland ;  Noyes,  of  Ohio  ;  W.  Cumback,  of  Indiana ; 
Root,  of  Illinois ;  Patterson,  of  North  Carolina ;  J.  A. 
Stone,  of  Iowa ;  J.  T.  Averill,  of  Minnesota ;  and  Evans, 
of  Wisconsin. 


In  the  course  of  the  Extradition  debate  on  Monday, 
Lord  Granville  introduced  an  item  of  diplomatic  history 
which  is  by  no  means  generally  known,  or,  if  known, 
not  sufficiently  kept  in  view,  “  During,”  he  said,  “  the 
French  and  German  War,  the  Russian  Emperor  declared 
that  he  would  no  longer  consider  himself  bound  by  a 
particular  provision  of  the  Treaty  of  1856.  But, 
although  France,  Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy  had  pre¬ 
viously  intimated  that  Russia  ought  no  longer  to  have 
this  particular  provision  imposed  upon  her,  which  was 
of  a  galling  character,  we  indignantly  and  successfully 
resisted  the  assumption  that  the  Emperor,  by  his  own 
act,  could  free  himself  from  this  obligation.  Supported 
by  the  unanimous  voice  of  Europe,  we  obtained  from 
His  Imperial  Majesty  a  distinct  retractation,  and  a  de¬ 


The  reception  of.  M.  Waddington’s  University  Bill  in 
the  Senate,  by  144  votes  against  139,  is  of  evil  omen  for 
the  success  of  the  Municip^  Bill,  which  has  now  passed 
into  the  control  of  the  Upper  Chamber.  The  victory  of 
the  reactionists  was  due  in  part  to  the  defection  of  some 
weak-kneed  and  faint-hearted  Liberals,  of  whom  M. 
Laboulaye  may  be  mentioned  as  the  best  known,  aud  in 
part  to  the  unpardonable  apathy  or  timidity  of  some 
Republican  Senators,  who  absented  themselves  on  the 
plea  of  iU-health,  or  on  other  similar  pretences.  If  the 
Liberal  majority  returned  at  the  elections  had  ”  voted 
straight,”  the  result  would  have  disappointed  the  ingenious 
machinations  of  MM.  de  Broglie  and  Buffet  and  their 
Buonapartist  allies.  But  the  serious  character  of  the 
check  given  to  the  Ministry  cannot  be  denied,  although 
M.  Paul  de  Cassagnac,  with  his  customary  maladroit  in¬ 
solence,  secured  an  overwhelming  vote  of  confidence  for 
the  Cabinet  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  But  if  the 
main  principles  of  the  Municipal  Bill  be  overthrown  in 
the  Senate,  the  situation,  no  doubt,  becomes  more  grave. 
Such  another  rebuff  to  the  Ministers  who  have  avowedly 
the  confidence  of  the  Lower  Chamber  could  l.ad  to 
nothing  short  of  a  Parliamentary  deadlock. 
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course  through  Committee,  and  yawniiig  in  vain  over 
the  fragmentary  reports  of  details  which  had  no  import¬ 
ance  for  the  uninitiated,  it  suddenly  started  into  promi¬ 
nence,  and  divided  interest  with  the  Balham  Mystery, 
The  interest  is  entirely  due  to  the  suspicion  that  the 
Ministry  have  not  acted  with  good  faith  in  the  conduct 
of  the  Bill,  but  even  if  they  have  not  been  perfectly 
frank,  the  tolerant  habits  of  the  present  day  will  not 
suffer  such  a  course  to  be  commented  on  in  strong 
language.  If  they  choose  to  describe  the  Bill  as  one 
thing  when  it  is  really  another,  it  is  their  own  affair.  The 
public  have  the  Bill  before  them,  and  are  not  bound  to 
take  the  description  given  of  it  by  its  authors.  If  they 
secure  the  concurrence  of  the  Opposition  by  representing 
the  Bill  as  merely  a  supplement  to  a  previous  Act,  leaving 
the  relations  between  School  Boards  and  Voluntary 
schools  as  settled  by  that  Act  untouched,  and  at  the 
last  moment,  without  a  word  of  warning,  adopt  a  clause 
which  virtually  repeals  the  previous  Act,  and  carry  it 
by  virtue  of  their  indissoluble  majority,  it  is  a  new  sort 
of  tactics,  but  must  not  be  characterised  by  any  stronger 
word  than  new.”  On  a  previous  occasion  they  put 
their  reactionary  proposals  in  the  foreground  ;  but  why 
should  they  not  keep  them  in  the  background,  and  deny 
that  they  are  there  if  it  suits  their  purpose  ?  It  is  a  free 
country,  and  a  tolerant  generation. 


The  pipers  relating  to  the  diiietrcm*  outbreak  of 
measles  m  Fiji  have  been  laid  before  Parliament  during 
the  week.  They  ought  to  have  been  presented  a  year 
ago,  but  even  now,  and  in  the  presence  of  more  imposing 
events,  they  arc  worthy  of  public  attention.  The 
British  Government  had  just  been  firmly  established  in 
Fiji,  and  the  allegiance  of  most  of  the  rebellious  chiefs 
had  been  secured,  when  H.M.S.  Dido  unfortunately 
sailed  into  Fijian  waters  bringing  the  contagion  from 
Sydney.  Neither  the  captain  nor  the  surgeon  of 
the  vessel,  nor  the  Fijian  authorities,  thought  it  necessary 
to  enforce  any  precautions  of  quarantine ;  the  infected 
passengers  were  allowed  to  go  on  shore,  and  the  disease, 
which  is  so  mild  among  civilised  Europeans,  broke  out  in 
the  form  of  a  raging  and  fatal  epidemic  among  the  un¬ 
fortunate  natives.  The  administrator  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  Mr.  Layard,  wrote  in  despair,  “  I  have  done  all  I 
can  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease ;  but  to  stay  its 
progress  here  is  impossible;  it  is  everywhere.”  The 
pestilence  slew  its  thousands  with  mediaeval  virulence, 
and  we  fear  it  has  implanted  in  the  minds  of  the  nnfor- 
tunate  population  whom  it  scourged  a  deep  distrust  of 
the  British  Government.  Lord  Carnarvon’s  criticism  on 
this  episode  strikes  us  as  deficient  in  an  adequate  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  circumstances.  He  says  that  none  of  the 
ofiScial  personages  concerned  “  treated  the  matter 
seriously  enough,”  which  is  quite  true  as  far  as  it  goes, 
but  not,  surely,  all  that  might  be  said  upon  the 
subject. 


The  exact  charge  that  Mr.  Mundella  brought  against 
Lord  Sandon  we  have  no  means  of  knowing.  No  two 
reports  quite  agree.  Apparently  he  charged  Lord 
Sandon  with  having  spoken  against  School  Boards,  and 
declared  that  compulsion  would  lower  the  tone  of  the 
national  character.  At  any  rate,  Lord  Sandon  retorted 
that  he  had  said  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  hoped  the 
hon.  member  would  not  continue  to  misrepresent  him ; 
and  Mr.  Mundella  rejoined  that  he  adhered  to  his  state¬ 
ment,  and  challenged  the  noble  lord  to  disprove  it.  We 
cannot  say  that  we  remember  Lord  Sandon  to  have  used 
the  precise  words  attributed  to  him.  They  rather  do 
injustice  to  the  delicacy  of  the  Vice-President’s  lan¬ 
guage.  It  is  as  if  a  Roman  had  accused  Mark  Antony  of 
calling  Brutus  a  dishonourable  man.  Lord  Sandon  has 
all  along  maintained  that  he  had  not  a  word  to  say 
against  School  Boards,  only  they  were  often  useless 
burdens  and  encumbrances,  and  if  much  more  were  said 
in  their  favour  he  would  consider  it  necessary  to  expose 
them.  Mr.  Mundella  acted  very  rightly  in  accepting 
the  noble  lord’s  disclaimer. 


The  artfulness  of  modern  Conservative  policy  is  very 
far-reaching,  but  the  honest  country  squires  should 
leave  it  to  their  leaders.  Their  powers  of  dissimulation 
are  as  yet  imperfect.  When  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Talbot, 
the  member  for  West  Kent,  tries  to  walk  in  the  foot¬ 
steps  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  it  reminds  one  of  the  old  fable  of 
the  tortoise  and  the  squirrel.  Mr.  Talbot  brought  for¬ 
ward  a  Bill  on  Wednesday  for  settling  the  Burials 
difficulty  on  sanitary  grounds.  The  churchyards,  he 
said,  are  overcrowded ;  the  condition  of  many  of  them 
is  disgraceful  as  well  as  pestilential ;  and  he  proposed 
to  charge  local  sanitary  authorities  with  the  duty  of 
providing  new  burial-grounds,  which  should  be  uncon- 
secrated.  Mr.  Talbot  protested  that  this  was  purely  a 
sanitary  measure.  Very  good  ;  no  doubt  a  measure  of 
the  kind  is  wanted.  But  when  Mr.  Osborne  Morgan 
declined  to  look  at  it  in  this  light,  and  treated  it  merely 
as  a  scheme  for  keeping  the  dead  bodies  of  dissenters  out 
of  the  parish  churchyard,  and  when  Mr.  Butt  described 
the  love  of  the  dissenter  for  the  spot  in  which  the 
bodies  of  his  ancestors  were  reposing  as  a  highly 
Conservative  feeling,  Mr.  Talbot  lost  his  temper.  An 
artful  politician  should  not  lose  his  temper,  even  in  the 
dog  days,  otherwise  he  is  unfit  to  sustain  the  character. 
It  may  be  quite  true,  as  Mr.  Talbot  said,  that  Church¬ 
men  reverence  churchyards  “  not  merely  because  they 
•were  conseemted  by  the  memories  of  those  who  rest 
there,  but  by  the  recollection  that  for  nearly  300  years 
they  had  never  heard  any  words  except  the  words  of 
consolation  which  the  Church  of  England  provides  in 
her  burial  service  for  the  dead.”  It  may  also  be  true 
that  “  they  are  determined,  so  far  as  they  can,  that  the 
churchyards  shall  never  be  desecrated  by  harangues,  the 
character  and  language  of  which  would  be  most  painful 
to  them.”  But  such  assertions  are  not  quite  relevant  to 
a  purely  sanitary  measure.  They  may  come  in  more 
aptly  next  Session,  when  Mr.  Disraeli  unfolds  his  sanitary 
scheme  for  churchyards,  the  central  principle  of  which 
is  said  to  be  the  exclusion  of  Churchmen  from  the  parish 
churchwards  because  they  are  too  numerous,  and  the 
admission  of  dissenters  because  they  are  sufficiently  few 
to  be  buried  in  the  limited  space  with  safety. 


LORD  DERBY’S  POLICY  IN  THE  EAST. 

At  last  wo  are  in  a  position  to  judge  of  the  action  of 
the  Government  in  regard  to  Turkey.  Lord  Derby’s 
general  statement  of  policy  a  fortnight  ago  gave  univer¬ 
sal  satisfaction ;  is  that  satisfaction  confirmed  by  the 
details  of  the  policy  as  shown  in  the  voluminous  blue- 
book  which  has  just  been  published  ?  From  the 
language  used  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  on  Thursday,  it  would 
seem  that  the  policy  of  the  Government  is  not  likely  to 
pass  unchallenged.  That  may  be  taken  as  a  matter  of 
course ;  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Opposition  to  criticise. 
But  the  general  public  should  not  allow  their  party 
feelings  to  enter  into  such  a  question  ;  and  fortunately 
it  is  a  habit  in  this  country  to  resent  any  attempt  to 
turn  matters  of  foreign  policy  into  party  questions. 
The  facts  are  there  in  the  Blue-Book,  not  very  con¬ 
veniently  arranged,  it  is  true,  but  they  may  be  disen¬ 
tangled  with  a  little  trouble.  The  first  thing  that 
strikes  the  impartial  mind  is  that  the  Government 
had  no  easy  task  in  pursuing  any  policy.  That  much 
must  be  conceded.  The  maze  of  conflicting  interests 
and  obligations,  of  heartrending  misery  and  grasping 
intrigues,  is  appalling.  The  voice  of  censure  is  almost 
paralysed  by  the  difficulties  of  the  situation.  Faltering 
and  hesitation,  however  much  they  may  be  deplored, 
cannot  bo  very  hardly  judged. 

The  Government  were  informed  by  their  agents  on 
the  spot  that,  in  spite  of  the  undeniable  sufferings  of 


Mr.  Mundella  very  nearly  forgot  himself  over  the 
Education  Bill  on  Wednesday,  and  used  the  word  for 
which  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  so  very  severely  and 
properly  rebuked  some  weeks  ago.  The  latter  stages  of 
the  Education  debate  have  been  very  lively.  Just  as 
people  were  ceasing  to  follow  the  Bill  in  its  dreary 
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tbe  population  in  Bosnia  and  the  Herzegovina,  the  pre¬ 
sent  rising  was  the  work  of  foreign  agitators.  Consul 
Holmes  reported  that  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  in¬ 
surrection  was  first  brought  about,  and  afterwards  sup¬ 
ported  by,  foreign  influence.  “  The  so-called  insurrec¬ 
tion  in  Bosnia,”  he  said,  “  might  be  better  termed  an 
invasion  by  bands  openly  formed  in  Austrian  Croatia 
and  Servia.  It  has  never  extended  beyond  the  range  of 
their  operations,  and  cannot  be  called  a  popular  move¬ 
ment.”  “  A  few  individuals  from  Nevessine,  the  richest 
and  most  prosperous  district  of  the  Herzegovina,  and 
which  might  naturally  have  been  considered  the  least 
likely  to  revolt,  and  which  did  not  revolt  during  the 
former  insurrection,  were  induced  to  avail  themselves  of 
some  excuse  to  leave  their  homes,  and  take  refuge  at 
Grahovo.  Fair  pretexts  were  unfortunately  not  ivant- 
ing  in  the  circumstances  of  their  normal  condition,  and 
they  were  used  to  give  an  appearance  of  spontaneity  to 
the  movement.  The  first  evident  indication  of  foreisrii 
action  was  given  by  the  intercourse  between  the  I’efugees 
and  the  Omladina  of  Servia,  which  at  once  sent  agents  to 
confer  with  them  and  money  to  supply  their  wants. 
At  this  time  the  Prince  of  Montenegro  complained 
that  Servia  was  plotting  to  create  some  kind  of 
disturbance,  and  that,  instead  of  summoning  the 
Herzegovinians  to  Belgrade,  she  was  endeavouring 
to  fix  the  responsibility  on  Montenegro  by  selecting 
Grahovo  as  the  head-quarters  of  the  conspiracy.” 
“  The  Turks  promised  redress  and  every  possible  satis¬ 
faction,  but  without  success;  and  the  promoters  of  the 
insurrection  divided  into  bands  and  spread  over  the 
country,  razing  the  villages  in  every  direction,  destroy¬ 
ing  the  houses  of  the  inhabitants,  and  forcing  them  to 
take  up  arms.”  Such  was  Mr.  Holmes’s  account  of  the 
insurrection,  and  there  were  not  wanting  other  evidences 
that  the  miseries  of  the  people  were  being  used  for 
political  purposes.  Italian  sympathisers,  who  offered 
their  services  to  help  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  were  sent 
back  from  Ragusa  and  Zara ;  the  insurgents  apparently 
did  not  view  with  favour  any  non- Slavonic  loreigners 
who  made  their  way  to  them.  The  Russian  consul  at 
Ragusa,  M.  lonin,  openly  sided  w’ith  the  insurgents, 
attended  the  funeral  of  one  of  the  insurgent  chiefs,  and 
hoisted  the  flag  of  the  consulate  half-mast  high  on  the 
occasion.  Prince  Milan,  although  he  tried  to  throw  the 
blame  on  Nikita,  was  forced  into  accord  with  the  in¬ 
surgents  by  the  action  of  his  rival,  Kara  Georgevitch, 
who  distributed  medals  among  the  insurgents,  with  his 
effigy  on  one  side  and  “  Liberty,  Equality,  and  Frater¬ 
nity  ”  on  the  reverse.  Altogether  it  was  unmistakeable 
that  there  was  a  mighty  organisation  behind  the  scenes, 
in  whose  hands  the  nominal  insurgents,  deplorable  as 
their  miseries  undoubtedly  were,  were  merely  the 
puppets.  We  are  able  to  testify  how  active  and  wide- 
reaching  that  organisation  was,  for  a  death’s-head  and 
cross-bones,  with  a  threat  of  assassination,  was  sent  to 
one  of  our  contributors  who  ventured  to  explain  what 
its  objects  were. 

Such  was  the  situation,  and  it  behoved  our  Govern¬ 
ment  to  be  cautious  in  dealing  with  the  outworks  of  a 
secret  society  which,  difficult  as  it  may  be  for  English¬ 
men  to  understand  such  a  chimera,  has  for  its  ultimate 
aim  the  possession  of  Constantinople  by  Russia,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  world-despotism  by  the  Slavonic  race. 
It  was  a  dream  of  half  savages  that  we  had  to  face,  but 
a  dream  entertained  in  earnest  by  real  men,  and  capable 
of  real  trouble,  if  not  danger,  to  civilisation,  commending 
itself  as  it  did  to  the  enthusiasm  of  half-civilised  millions. 
Now  what  has  been  the  course  taken  by  our  Govern¬ 
ment  ?  Their  most  obvious  course  would  have  been  to 
do  everything  in  their  power  to  remove  the  pretext  of 
the  Omladinists  and  the  Slavonic  committees  for  inter¬ 
fering  in  the  North-West  Provinces  of  Turkey.  The 
misery  in  these  Provinces  was  real ;  the  most  politic 
course  would  have  been  to  make  its  removal  the  fore¬ 
most  consideration,  and  so  prevent  it  from  being  used 
by  intriguers.  Does  Lord  Derby  appear  from  the  Blue- 
Book  to  have  done  this  ?  We  fear  the  answer  must 
be  that  he  has  not ;  that  his  action  has  been  timid,  and 
that,  in  his  adherence*  to  red  tape  formalities,  he  has  ex¬ 


posed  this  country  to  the  imputation  of  taking  part 
against  the  oppressed  subjects  of  the  Porto.  Lord  Derby 
cannot  be  suspected  of  any  deliberate  intention  to  favour 
oppression,  but  by  his  weak  bearing  towards  the  op¬ 
pressor  he  has  laid  him6:elf  and  this  Cviuntry  open  to  the 
charge.  This  conclusion  cannot  bo  avoided  when  wo 
follow  the  negotiations.  The  Imperial  Firman  of  Re¬ 
forms  consequent  upon  the  Andrassy  Note  was  pro¬ 
claimed  at  Serajevo  on  February  3.  The  Acting-Consul 
there,  Mr.  Freeman,  at  once  informed  Lord  Derby  of  the 
way  in  which  it  was  promulgated  and  received.  No 
notice  had  been  given  of  the  arrival  of  the  Finnan,  or 
that  it  would  be  read  in  public,  and  there  w  is  conse¬ 
quently  a  very  small  number  of  the  population  present. 
The  few  that  were  there,  both  Christians  and  Mussul¬ 
mans,  seemed  to  treat  the  affair  with  the  utmost  in¬ 
difference,  as  though  it  were  a  matter  which  did  not 
in  any  way  concern  them.  Subsequently  the  Firman  was 
proclaimed  elsev\rhore,  with  the  same  circumstances  of 
indifference.  Mr.  Freeman  reported  this,  and  reported 
also  that  the  Porte  was  most  unfortunate  in  its  choice 
of  officials  for  carrying  out  the  reforms,  showing  no 
desii’e  to  make  the  Firman  anything  but  a  dead  letter. 
Thereupon  Lord  Derby  instructed  Sir  Henry  Elliot  to 
remonstrate  with  the  Porte,  and  a  few  weeks  afterwards 
renewed  his  remonstrances. 

So  far,  so  good.  In  deference  to  Lord  Derby’s  remon¬ 
strances,  the  Porte  sent  Haidar  Effendi  and  Wassa 
Effendi  to  the  scene,  and  Sir  Henry  Elliot  professed 
himself  satisfied  with  the  appointments.  But  presently 
it  appeared  that  these  gentlemen  were  as  apathetic  or 
as  powerless  as  their  predecessors.  The  Austrian 
Government  intervened  actively  to  promote  a  recon¬ 
ciliation  between  the  Turks  and  the  insurgents,  and 
dispatched  Baron  Rodich,  the  Governor- General  of 
Dalmatia,  who  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  in¬ 
surgents,  to  endeavour  to  persuade  them  to  re¬ 
turn  to  their  allegiance.  But  on  March  30,  Lord 
Derby  was  informed  by  the  consul  at  Ragusa  that 
Rodich  was  likely  to  fail,  and  farther  that  the 
impression  produced  upon  him  by  the  two  Pashas 
was  that  the  Porte  had  no  desire  to  conciliate 
the  insurgents.  Wassa  Effendi  seemed  honest  enough, 
but  ho  was  zealous  for  his  master’s  dignity,  and  abso¬ 
lutely  repudiated  the  idea  that  anyone  had  a  right  to 
ask  the  Porte  for  further  guarantees.  Ali  Pasha  issued 
a  Proclamation,  and  Mr.  Monson  wrote  that  “it  could 
hardly  be  said  to  be  conciliatory,  and  that  it  made  the 
barest  reference  to  the  stipulated  reforms.”  Mr.  Holmes 
went  personally  to  investigate  the  state  of  things,  and 
reported  that  he  found  among  all  classes  very  great  dis¬ 
trust  of  the  power  of  the  Porte,  and  even  of  its  inten¬ 
tion  to  properly  carry  out  the  promised  reforms. 
“  Nothing,”  he  wrote  on  March  30,  “  has  yet  been  done 
to  give  confidence  to  the  Christians,  and  though  there 
are  many  intelligent  Mussulmans  who  are  convinced  of 
the  propriety  and  necessity  of  a  change,  there  is  a  lar^e 
majority  who  understand  neither,  and  who  offer  a  stolid 
but  passive  resistance  to  all  attempts  at  reform.”  Mr. 
Holmes  found  the  greatest  confusion  and  want  of  con¬ 
fidence  among  Mussulmans  and  Christians  occasioned 
by  the  extraordinary  manner  in  which  the  Porte  gave 
its  orders  regarding  the  reforms.  A  fortnight  later,  on 
April  1 4,  Mr.  Freeman  wrote  to  say  that  the  state  of  the 
administration  continued  to  be  as  unsatisfactory  as  ever, 
and  that  a  painful  distrust  of  the  future  was  evident 
amongst  all  classes. 

Now,  what  did  Lord  Derby  do  in  consequence  of  this 
information  ?  Here  his  weakness  begins  to  appear. 
We  know  what  Lord  Palmerston  would  have  done 
in  such  an  emergency.  He  would  have  insisted  upon 
the  Porte’s  showing  greater  energy  and  good  faith  in 
the  execution  of  its  promises.  But  Lord  Derby  simply 
ignored  the  information  with  which  his  agents  supplied 
him.  He  did  not  attempt  to  deal  with  it.  On  the  very  day 
on  which  he  received  Mr.  Freeman’s  letter,  he  wrote  to  Sir 
Henry  Elliot  about  a  rumour  of  a  contemplated  attack  on 
Montenegro,  but  said  not  a  word  about  the  Porte’s  own 
unfulfilled  pledges.  So  far  from  pointing  out  to  the 
Porte  that  it  could  not  be  countenanced  in  its  practical 
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disregard  of  its  engagements,  Lord  Derby  contrived  so  very  glaring  a  truth  as  that  the  Porte  wuld  not 
to  convey  an  impression  that  he  considered  it  rather  be  left  independent  in  its  treatment  of  its  subjects  con- 
unfairly  treated.  Along  with  the  failure  of  the  An-  sistently  with  the  peace  of  Europe.  Lord  Derby’s  re- 
drassy  Note,  three  things  happened,  and  in  all  of  them  presentations,  however  techni^lly  coirect,  puffed  up 
Lord  Derby  appeared  to  be  siding  with  the  Turk,  the  Porte  with  a  false  sense  of  its  position.  At  least,  if 
First  the  insurgents  met  the  attempt  to  conciliate  them  he  was  to  confine  himself  to  friendly  counsel,  he  ought 
by  making  much  larger  demands.  Next  the  irritation  to  have  been  very  much  stronger  in  his  language,  and 
between  the  Turks  and  the  Montenegrins  increased  to  he  ought  to  have  been  instant  in  season  and  out  of 
suoh  a  pitch  in  consequence  of  the  support  which  the  season  with  his  advice.  He  cannot  be  fairly  accused  of 
latter  were  giving  to  the  insurgents,  that  an  outbreak  countenancing  Turkish  misrule ;  he  a.dvised  the  Turk 
of  hostilities  was  feared.  Then  the  Three  Northern  more  than  once  to  improve ;  but  his  remoiwtrances 
Powers  pressed  the  Porte  to  take  into  considera-  were  so  feeble,  half-hearted,  and  ill-timed,  that  it  is  very 
tion  the  demands  of  the  insurgents ;  and  the  Berlin  much  to  be  feared  that  they  were  construed  into  ex- 
Memorandum  was  drawn  up  and  agreed  to  by  Fiance  pressions  of  sympathy, 
and  Italy.  On  all  these  points  Lord  Derby’s  action  was  - — - 


open  to  grave  question,  combined  as  it  was  with  an 
entire  silence  as  to  Turkish  defaults.  Unconsciously  and 
unintentionally,  perhaps,  if  that  can  be  an  excuse  for  a 
statesman,  ho  took  the  appearance  of  an  active  sympa¬ 
thiser  with  Turkey.  He  gave  the  Porte  to  understand 
that  he  considered  the  demands  of  the  insurgents  exces- 


THE  SALONICA  MURDERS. 


perhaps,  if  that  can  be  an  excuse  for  a  It  may  appear  that  by  returning  at  this  time  to  the 
)k  the  appearance  of  an  active  sympa-  story  of  the  murders  at  Salonica,  we  are  plunging 
ey.  He  gave  the  Porte  to  understand  into  the  tedious  details  of  a  worn-out  controversy.  The 
a  the  demands  of  the  insurgents  exces-  correspondence,  however,  relating  to  this  half-forgotten 


sivo  and  impracticable.  No  doubt  they  were  extravagant,  episode,  which  has  been  this  week  presented  to  Par- 
aud  quite  beyond  the  power  of  the  Turk  to  grant,  but  liament,  contains  much  interesting  evidence  bearing  upon 
none  the  less  it  was  a  grave  error  on  the  part  of  a  most  important  branch  of  the  complex  problem  whioh 
Lord  Derby  to  say  so  to  the  Porte  without  at  we  speak  of  as  the  Eastern  Question.  One  of  the  main 
the  same  time  expressing  the  counter-truth  that  the  difficulties  in  considering  various  suggested  solutions  is, 
Porto  had  shamefully  broken  its  pledges  to  the  in-  that  in  western  countries  we  have  little  accurate  know- 
surgents.  For  about  a  fortnight,  at  the  end  of  April  ledge  of  the  forces  of  fanaticism,  on  the  one  side  as  well 
and  the  beginning  of  May,  his  whole  object  seemed  to  as  on  the  other,  in  those  lands  of  the  East  where  Moslem 
be  to  prevent  a  war  between  Montenegro  and  Turkey,  and  Christian  dwell  together.  It  is  very  desirable  that 
A  very  serious  object  this  was,  no  doubt,  for  Russia  had  we  should  get  what  information  we  can  upon  a  subject 
declared  that  she  would  not  permit  Montenegro  to  be  so  obscure,  not  to  help  us  in  piecing  out  a  theory  of  the 
attacked.  But  the  line  taken  by  Lord  Derby,  the  form  possibility  or  impossibility  of  Eastern  tolerance,  but  to 
of  his  advice  to  the  Porte,  was  most  objectionable.  He  give  us  some  measure  of  practical  guidance  in  passing 
advised  the  Porte  to  try  to  “  detach  the  Prince  of  judgment  upon  competing  policies.  It  is  confidently 
Montenegro  from  the  insurgents  ”  by  a  small  cession  affirmed  by  many  on  both  sides  of  the  dispute  that  to  ex- 
.of  territory,  by  holding  out  to  him  a  prospect  that  if  he  pect  Mussulmans  to  tolerate  Christians,  or  Christians  to 
would  assist  in  the  pacification  of  the  insurgents  his  tolerate  Mussulmans,  is  altogether  a  vain  hope.  If  this 
.services  would  bo  borne  in  mind  in  a  future  delimitation  be  so,  it  is  manifestly  idle  to  expect  that  the  “reformed” 
of  frontier.  Here  again  there  may  have  been  substan-  Government  of  the  insurgent  provinces,  as  the  Turks 
tial  reasons  for  the  advice,  if  the  Prince  was  really  promise  to  reconstitute  it  after  the  victory  in  which 
keeping  alive  the  insurrection  from  interested  motives ;  they  are  already  exulting,  could  be  organised  on  a 
but  such  an  advice  was  calculated  to  mislead  the  Porte  basis  of  equal  laws.  Nor  is  it  less  fatal  to  the  pro- 
if  unaccompanied  by  a  warning  that  the  true  way  to  spect  of  a  Bosnian  autonomy,  in  which  the  Christian 
put  down  the  insurrection  was  by  showing  an  earnest  majority  would  be  satisfied  to  share  their  privileges  with 
willingness  to  concede  just  demands.  Finally,  there  may  the  Mussulman  minority.  But  these  are  the  two  repre- 
havo  been  good  grounds  for  Lord  Derby’s  refusal  to  sentative  “  solutions  ”  of  the  hour,  and  the  objections 
co-operate  with  the  Three  Powers  on  the  basis  of  the  urged  against  them  by  the  disbelievers  in  the  possibility 
Berlin  Memorandum.  He  may  have  shown  a  commend-  of  Eastern  toleration  would  point,  if  we  were  to  accept 
able  patriotism  in  declining  to  subscribe  to  a  document  them,  to  another  method  of  dealing  with  the  perplexities 
in  the  preparation  of  which  ho  had  not  been  consulted,  of  Turkey  wholly  different  in  its  character. 

Further,  ho  did  not  consider  the  proposals  likely  to  The  correspondence  respecting  the  Salonica  outrage 
effect  their  object.  An  armistice  of  two  months,  which  certainly  discloses  a  state  of  feeling  in  European  Turkey 
was  the  preliminary  basis  of  action,  he  held  to  be  im-  which  is  altogether  inconsistent  with  peace  and  equality 
practicable,  and  certain,  without  precautions  which  there  between  hostile  creeds.  The  facts  of  the  case,  at  first  ob- 


was  no  hint  of  adopting,  to  be  unfair  to  the  Porte,  scured  by  contradictory  reports,  have  now  become  clear ; 


In  this  he  may  have  been  right,  but  the  language  in  and,  while  the  fanatical  fury  of  the  Mussulmans  is 
which  he  communicated  his  resolution  to  the  Porte  unexcused  by  any  adequate  provocation,  it  is  evident 


(Blue-Book,  p.  173)  will  not  bear  examination.  It  is  that  the  Christians  were  not  free  from  blame.  The 
substantially  an  apology  to  the  Porte  for  having  taken  girl,  whoso  conversion  to  the  faith  of  Islam  was  the 
any  part  in  the  Andrassy  Note,  a  return  to  a  policy  original  cause  of  quarrel,  seems  to  have  been  a  thoroughly 
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of  non-intervention  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Turkey,  weak  and  worthless  creature.  She  had  a  Mahomedan 


and  an  encouragement  to  the  Porto  to  resist  inter-  lover,  whose  mother  had  promised  to  receive  her,  and 
vention  from  any  other  quarter.  Wo  call  it  a  return  apparently  of  her  free  will  she  came  into  Salonica  from 


to  a  policy  of  non-intervention.  Formally,  it  is  her  native  village  to  make  the  public  profession  of  her 


true,  wo  have  never  “  intervened  ”  between  the  Porte  change  of  creed  before  the  Grand  Council.  The 
and  its  subjects.  Wo  have  only  given  “  friendly  coun-  Christians  had  got  news  of  this  triumph  of  the  rival 
sel.”  In  adhering  to  the  Andrassy  Note,  Lord  Derby  religion,  and  a  crowd  of  Greeks  beset  the  railway 
was  careful  to  observe  the  forms  of  friendly  counsel,  station,  receiving  the  “pervert”  with  insults  and  blows, 
and  to  disclaim  formal  intervention.  But  practically  we  and  tearing  off*  the  yashmak^  the  outward  and  visible 
have  intervened,  and  other  Powers  have  intervened,  in  sign  of  her  adherence  to  what  they  called  “  the  religion 
the  internal  affairs  of  Turkey,  and  we  have  contracted  of  dogs.”  Mr.  Blunt,  the  English  Consul,  thus  de¬ 
obligations  to  intervene  farther.  The  time  has  gone  by  scribes  the  events  that  followed  : — “  The  Turks  who 
for  the  observation  of  strict  courtesy  to  the  Porte,  and  accompanied  her  interfered,  a  scuffle  took  place,  and  the 
Lord  Derby,  in  not  having  the  courage  to  depart  from  police  on  duty  at  the  station  separated  the  disputants 
deferential  forms,  has  shown  himself  a  statesman  unfit  and  succeeded  in  taking  charge  of  her.  While  they 
for  the  occasion.  The  departure  from  such  forms  is  not  were  conducting  the  girl  to  the  konak,  they  were  assailed 
a  precedent  to  be  lightly  created,  but  the  gravity  of  the  on  the  road  by  a  crowd  of  Greeks,  who,  in  their  turn, 
crisis  leaves  no  choice.  It  may  be  dangerous,  but  the  got  possession  of  her,  and  put  her  in  the  carriage  of  the 
risk  must  be  run.  No  good  was  to  be  done  by  disguising  American  Vice-Consul,  which  was  driving  by  at  the  time. 
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She  was  conveyed  to  the  American  Consnlate,  the  police 
running  after  the  carriage  as  far  as  the  town  gate.”  The 
American  Consul  was  absent,  but  his  brother,  M.N.  Lazzaro 
— a  Russian  subject,  be  it  noted — took  upon  himself  to 
send  a  disobliging  answer  to  the  Pasha’s  request,  in 
itself  not  an  extravagant  one,  that  the  girl  should  be 
produced  before  the  Grand  Council  to  state  her  wishes 
and  explain  her  conduct.  M.  Lazzaro  refused  to  say 
whither  the  ^rl  had  been  removed  from  the  Consulate. 
This  refusal  irritated  the  already  impatient  and  irritated 
Turks  who,  after  warning  the  Pasha  that  they  would 
proceed  to  violence  unless  the  convert  were  surrendered, 
gathered  in  large  numbers  at  the  Mosque,  where  no 
doubt  they  stimulated  their  wrath  with  the  excitants  of 
theological  zeal.  Up  to  this  point,  manifestly,  the  blame 
may  be  equally  divided  between  the  Greeks  and  the 
Turkish  authorities.  The  former  were  insolently  in¬ 
tolerant,  the  latter  culpably  weak  and  timid.  Mr.  Blunt 
observes  that  if  M.  Lazzaro  ”  had  not  refused  to  reveal 
where  the  girl  had  gone,  or  been  sent,  the  disturbance 
might  not  have  occurred,  at  least  there  would  have  been 
no  bloodshed.”  On  the  other  hand,  the  Pasha  after  the 
“  warning  ”  he  had  received  from  the  infuriated  Mussul¬ 
mans,  was  guilty  of  gross  negligence,  if  of  no  worse 
offence,  in  neglecting  to  use  the  military  force  at  his  dis¬ 
posal  for  the  preservation  of  the  public  peace.  The 
military  officers  and  the  police  seem  to  have  evaded 
giving  any  help,  and  the  sentences  which  have  been 
passed  upon  the  worst  offenders  among  these  are  at 
least  not  too  severe. 


The  actual  outrage,  which  so  deeply  stirred  European 
feeling,  took  place  under  the  following  circumstances. 
While  the  angry  Mussulmans  were  working  themselves 
up  to  fury  in  the  Mosque,  the  French  and  German  Con¬ 
suls,  in  a  moment  of  unfortunate  inspiration,  entered  the 
Turkish  quarter  of  the  town  and  approached  the  Mosque. 
What  their  object  was  cannot  now  be  certainly  dis¬ 
covered,  but  it  is  probable  that  they  wished  to  find  out 
whether  serious  riots  were  to  be  apprehended.  During 
this  exploration  they  were  suddenly  surrounded  and 
seized  by  a  Turkish  mob,  who  forced  them  into  the 
Mosque.  The  sight  of  the  hated  Christians  drove  the 
raging  crowd  to  frenzy,  and  unfortunately  the  Pasha, 
who  might  have  controlled  their  fury,  completely  lost 
his  head  and  his  courage.  “  The  mob,”  says  Consul 
Blunt,  “became  furious,  and  notice  was  sent  to  the 
Pasha,  who  immediately  proceeded  to  the  spot,  with 
some  of  the  principal  Turks,  and  entered  the  room  of 
the  Mosque  in  which  the  two  Consuls  had  taken  refuge. 
The  Pasha  and  some  Beys,  with  a  few  officers  of 
police,  summoned  the  mob  to  disperse.  They  re¬ 
fused.  The  Consuls  promised  to  have  the  girl  brought 
to  the  konak,  and  wrote  to  Mr.  Alfred  Abbott,  brother 
of  the  German  Consul,  to  do  so.”  But  in  the  Frank 
quarter  the  danger  was  underrated,  and  no  imme¬ 
diate  attempt  was  made  to  appease  the  Mussulmans 
by  complying  with  the  Consul’s  request.  It  was  not 
until  some  time  had  elapsed,  and  Mr.  Blunt  had  inter¬ 
fered,  that  anything  was  done.  The  British  Consul 
discovering  the  real  state  of  the  case,  “  ran,”  he  tells 
us,  “  to  the  konak,  which  was  close  by,  and  wrote  a 
hurried  note  to  the  American  Consulate — presuming 
the  girl  was  there — pointing  out  the  danger  my  col¬ 
leagues  were  in,  and  insisting  upon  the  girl  being  given 
up  to  the  authorities.  My  cavass  took  the  note  to  the 
American  Consulate.  The  girl  was  not  there,  but  Mr. 
A.  Abbott  discovered  her  in  the  house  of  M.  Avyerinos, 
and  gave  her  up  to  my  cavass,  by  whom  she  was  brought 
to  the  konak,  but  too  late  to  save  my  colleagues — they 
were  ruthlessly  murdered.”  Even  then  the  danger  was 
not  quite  over.  Mr.  Blunt  adds : — “  If  my  cavass  had 
not  succeeded  in  making  the  infuriated  crowd  believe  in 
the  identity  of  the  girl,  the  American  Consulate  would 
have  been  attacked,  and  more  lives  would  have  been 
sacrificed.”  The  murders  in  the  Mosque  had  already 
occurred  under  conditions  of  which  wo  have  a  confused, 
but,  on  the  whole,  a  sufficiently  intelligible  account. 
While  the  Consuls  were  pleading  with  the  trembling 
Pasha,  and  awaiting  vainly  the  response  to  the  message 
they  had  sent  to  the  American  Consulate,  the  mob  burst 


in,  many  of  them  in  arms,  and  the  unfortunate  Franks 
were  struck  down  and  beaten  to  death.  Probably  the 
act  was  unpremeditated,  and  the  sabres,  if  used,  were 
those  with  which  the  crowd  had  armed  themselves  for 
their  contemplated  attack  on  the  Consulate. 

This  is  the  simple  history  of  the  Salonica  outrage,  and 
we  think  it  will  bo  seen  that  it  justifies  no  extreme  con¬ 
clusions  as  to  the  impossibility  of  toleration.  The 
fanaticism  of  the  Mahomedans  is  very  deplorable,  but 
we  must  allow  that  the  conduct  of  the  Greeks  was 
scandalously  provocative.  Yet  it  is  not  probable  that 
Turks  will  quickly  cease  to  be  intolerant,  or  Greeks  to 
indulge  in  insolent  provocations.  The  most  instructive 
fact  in  the  whole  history  is  that  the  presence  of  the 
European  fleets  in  Turkish  waters  almost  instantly  re¬ 
duced  both  parties  to  order.  The  reasons  urged  by  the 
Foreign  Office  upon  the  Admiralty  for  the  movement 
of  the  British  Fleet  demanded  by  the  former  are 
thus  summed  up: — “It  is  expected  that  the  agitation 
among  the  Mussulmans  is  directed  more  especially 
against  the  Government ;  at  the  same  time,  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  Christians  is  most  critical,  owing  to  the 
spirit  of  fanaticism  which  exists.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  the  army  can  be  depended  upon  to  act 
against  the  Mussulmans.  The  foreign  Ambassadors 
have  asked  their  Governments  to  send  an  armed  gun¬ 
boat  to  Constantinople,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
‘  stationnaire,’  and  Sir  H.  Elliot  considers  it  highly  de¬ 
sirable  that  a  British  vessel  should  be  sent  there  like¬ 
wise.  Sir  H.  Elliot  also  telegraphed  that  his  reason  for 
asking  that  the  British  Fleet  should  proceed  to  Besika 
Bay  is  that  he  believes  it  would  conduce  greatly  to  the 
security  of  the  Christians  at  Constantinople,  who  are  at 
present  considered  to  be  in  much  danger.”  If  other 
effects  were  intended,  as  they  were  certainly  produced, 
the  Foreign  Office  gave  no  hint  of  them  to  the  Ad¬ 
miralty.  I3ut  the  effects  here  described  were  achieved 
with  complete  success.  What  the  fleets  of  foreign 
Powers  can  do  to  compel  order,  a  strong  and  firm 
Government  ought  to  be  able  to  accomplish  with  its 
own  powers  in  the  most  disturbed  districts  of  Turkey. 


THE  WAR. 


The  reports  from  the  seat  of  war  this  week  are  more 
markedly  unfavourable  to  the  Servians,  and  the  Montene¬ 
grins  also,  whose  prospects  seemed  more  hopeful,  have  suf¬ 
fered  a  defeat.  Beginning  at  the  Drina,  we  find  Alimpitch 
repulsed  from  Beljina,  where  he  had  for  weeks  not  been 
able  to  make  any  progress.  Attacked  by  Mustapha  Djelal 
Pasha  and  Zeki  Pasha,  he  was  pushed  towards  the  Brodatz 
morass,  which  lies  in  the  triangle  formed  by  the  Drina 
and  the  Save.  Four  Servian  guns  were,  on  that  occa¬ 
sion,  taken  by  the  Turks.  It  is  supposed  that  Alimpitch 
only  entrenched  himself  subsequently  in  the  Brodatz 
morass,  in  order  not  to  have  to  acknowledge  the  full 
extent  of  his  repulse  by  a  retreat  across  the  Drina  into 
Servian  territory.  Nevertheless,  being  once  more 
attacked  in  his  new  place  of  refuge,  he  had  to  retreat  to 
an  islet  of  the  Drina  called  Atitza.  There,  according  to 
some  accounts,  the  Turkish  artillery  was^  brought  to 
play  upon  the  fugitives.  Further  news  is  at  present 
wanting,  but  Alimpitch  is  evidently  in  great  danger. 

On  the  upper  course  of  the  Drina,  the  Turks  are  said 
to  have  routed  3,000  Servians  at  Radovin,  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Vischegrad.  Such  is  the  report  of  Mehmet 
Ali  Pasha,  a  German  by  birth,  who— next  to  Osman 
Pasha— has  hitherto  proved  the  most  efficient  general 
in  Turkish  service.  The  belief  in  the  correctness  of 
these  reports,  so  far  as  their  main  substance  is  con¬ 
cerned,  cannot  but  gain  strength  from  the  fact  of 
orders  having  reached  both  Alimpitch  and  Zach  to 
attempt  a  concentration  of  their  forces  on  Servian 
ground.  This,  at  least,  is  stated  to  have  been  resolved 
upon  in  a  recent  war  council  at  Paratjin. 

A  little  more  southwards,  a  fighting  monk,  the 
archimandrite  Dutchich,  claims  having  worsted  the 
Turks  between  the  Lim  and  the  Uwatz  rivers,  repelling 
them  towards  Nova  Varosch.  If  this  were  so,  it  would 
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for  these  new  levies  are  considerably  advanced  in  age, 
or  such  as  were  hitherto  regarded  as  incapable  of 
bearing  arms.  This  last  desperate  procedure,  too,  is  a 
sign  of  the  situation.  Were  it  not  that  there  is  great 
slowness  on  both  sides,  wo  might  consequently  look  for 
some  decisive  event  in  tho  coming  week. 


prove  that  the  Turks  had  attempted  preventing  a 
junction  between  Dutchich  and  the  Montenegrins,  and 
had  made  already  considerable  headway,  when  they  were 
compelled  to  fall  back  upon  their  position  at  Nova 
Varosch.  Meanwhile  the  Montenegrins  themselves 
have  been  signally  defeated  between  Blagaj  and  Neves- 
inje,  at  a  place  called  BIchina.  It  had  been  asserted 
that  Mostar  was  on  the  point  of  falling  into  their  hands. 
But  a  glance  at  tho  map  will  show  that  they  had  not 
yet  reached  even  BhagHj,  which  is  on  the  road  to  the 
Herzegovinian  capital,  when  Mukhtar  Pasha  attacked 
tho  15,000  ^lontenegrins  under  Prince  Nikita’s  per¬ 
sonal  command,  and  a^’ter  a  battle  of  several  hours  put 
them  to  flight. 

Prince  Nikita,  being  in  full  retreat,  seems  to  have  en¬ 
countered  enemies  at  Gatchko.  It  is  stated  that,  at 
that  place,  he  ordered  those  houses  to  be  burnt  down 
from  which  shots  had  been  fired  upon  his  troops.  The 
order  so  given  is  certainly  an  allowable  one  in  w’arfare. 
But  tho  fact  of  his  being  under  a  necessity  to  give  it,  is 
characteristic  of  the  situation.  Tho  Herzegovinian 
campaign  of  Prince  Nikita  has  thus  failed.  He  returns 
to  the  vicinity  of  his  own  rocky  dominion,  which  is  one 
of  the  strongest  natural  strongholds  of  the  earth.  As  a 
set-ofif  for  his  defeat,  news  comes  from  Ragusa — from 
tho  well-known  “  Slavonic  source,”  whose  river-god  is 
M.  '  lonin,  the  Russian  Consul-General — that  15,000 
Turks,  under  Mehemet  Hamdi  Pasha,  having  made  an 
attack  upon  the  Montenegrins  on  the  southern  side  of 
the  Principality,  were  repulsed  and  pursued  as  fiir  as 
Podgoritza.  It  will  be  advisable  to  wait  for  a  confirma¬ 
tion  of  this  report. 

Coming  to  the  armies  of  Tchernaieff  and  Leshjanin, 
we  find  that  the  battle  of  Isvor,  or  Veliki  Isvor,  in  w  hich 
Leshjanin  was  signally  beaten,  has  so  seriously  endan¬ 
gered  the  main  Servian  army  as  to  compel  it  to  make  a 
further  retreat.  Fighting  near  Gramada  and  Pandirolo, 
in  a  north-eastern  direction  from  Nisch  and  Alexinatz, 
in  which  Servian  troops  w'cre  engaged  with  Turkish 
forces  pressing  from  Belogradjik  upon  Tclierna'iefF’s  flank, 
must  liave  hastened  this  backward  movement.  From  the 
south  and  the  east,  the  Ottoman  troops  are  gradually  clos¬ 
ing  in  upon  Tchernaiefl’.  The  Russian  commander,  so  hard 
pressed,  paid  a  hurried  visit  to  Prince  Milan  at  Paratjin,in 
order  to  hear  what  personal  orders  the  latter  might  have 
to  give.  A  rumour  is  spread,  to  the  effect  that  Prince 
Milan’s  headquarters  are  presently  to  bo  removed  from 
Paratjiu  to  Tchupria,  lower  down  the  Morava,  and  a 
little  nearer  to  Belgrade.  There  are  also  rumours  of  an 
intention  of  the  Prince  to  visit  either  tho  army  of  Lesh¬ 
janin,  or  of  Alimpitch  ;  which  seems  to  indicate  an  in¬ 
tention  to  go  nearer  to  tho  Hungarian  frontier  for  the 
sake  of  personal  safety,  in  case  a  great  defeat  of  the 
main  array  should  render  the  capital  insecure  for  Prince 
Milan. 

In  the  meantime,  Tchernaieff  is  drawing  back  so  far 
as  to  be  able  to  take  the  Moravitza  river  for  his  next 
lino  of  defence.  His  chief  position  must  henceforth  be 
the  ground  between  Alexinatz  and  Banja.  At  Deligrad, 
which  offers  great  strategical  advantages,  important 
works  have  been  executed;  destined  to  cover  tho  retreat 
of  the  Servian  army,  if  it  should  meet  with  a  decisive 
reverse.  Deligrad  is  the  key  of  the  naiTow  gate  of  the 
Morava  valley.  Works  erected  there,  on  three  well- 
selected  heights,  may  arrest  the  Turks  for  some  time, 
so  as  to  allow  a  retreating  Servian  army  to  march  down 
in  safety,  along  the  Morava  river — unless,  it  is  true,  the 
Turkish  army  from  Widdin  quickly  presses  in  upon  its 
flank.  A  largo  number  of  trees  have  been  felled  at 
Deligrad,  and  the  soil  is  covered  wdth  trunks  and 
branches,  so  as  to  render  the  road,  if  necessary,  impas¬ 
sable  for  the  pursuers. 

Looking  at  the  situation  as  a  whole,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that,  if  Servia  were  not  still  buoyed  up  to  some 
extent  by  a  vague  hope  of  the  intervention  of  a  foreign 
Power,  the  end  of  the  war  would  be  near  at  hand. 
Efforts  to  bring  up  fresh  forces  are,  however,  continued 
by  the  military  authorities.  A  seventh,  an  eighth,  and 
a  ninth  division  have  been  formed  in  rapid  succession, 
and  now  a  tenth  division  is  to  follow.  The  men  used 


with  the  growth  of  the  national  or  School  Board  system. 
All  this  was  tolerably  clear  upon  an  attentive  considera¬ 
tion  of  Lord  Sandon’s  Bill.  But  he  was  so  persistent  in 
protesting  that  he  had  no  hostility  to  School  Boards,  and 
no  special  liking  for  Voluntary  schools,  that  he  had  only 
in  view  to  prevent  careless  parents  from  neglecting  the 
education  of  their  children,  that  he  simply  used  the 
best  machinery  he  could  find  for  that  purpose,  and  that 
any  influence  exercised  upon  any  system  of  education  was 
purely  accidental  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  that  in 
these  easy-going  days  he  received  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt.  If  he  strengthened  the  Denominational  system, 
lie  could  not  help  it ;  he  had  no  other  means  open  to 
him  for  effecting  an  object  which  all  agree  in  considering 
desirable.  Some  of  us  found  it  difficult  to  believe  in 
this  impartiality.  We  could  not  divest  ourselves  of  a 
belief  that  the  damage  which  the  Bill  was  certain  to 
inflict  on  the  School  Board  system  was  not  unconscious 
and  unintentional.  Lord  Sandon  looked  like  the  inno¬ 
cent  flower ;  but  there  was  a  suspicious  incongruity  be¬ 
tween  his  words  and  his  actions.  Still,  it  was  not  till 
he  actually  began  to  make  provisions  for  the  interment 
of  the  School  Board  system  that  there  was  no  longer 
any  possibility  of  doubting  his  intentions.  The  most 
unsuspecting  victim  may  be  pardoned  for  having  mis¬ 
givings  when  he  hears  a  hospitable  entertainer,  in 
whose  power  his  life  is  placed,  giving  orders  for  his 
coffin.  There  is  a  want  of  tact  in  such  a  proceeding  ;  it 
creates  a  certain  distrust,  which  cannot  be  removed  by 
the  warmest  protestations  that  it  is  intended  purely  for 
our  comfort. 

Lord  Sandon  still  continues  to  assure  the  friends  of 
the  School  Board  system,  with  a  smiling  countenance, 
that  they  have  no  cause  for  alarm.  He  jauntily  recom¬ 
mends  them  to  keep  their  temper,  and  not  get  excited. 
“  If  Mr.  Mundella,”  he  said  last  week,  “  thought  they 
were  going  to  abolish  School  Boards,  he  could  under¬ 
stand  his  feelings,  but  the  Government  never  entertained 
any  such  idea,  and  would  never  think  of  assenting  to 
it.”  The  Government  have  adopted  Mr.  Pell’s  clause, 
which  empowers  the  constituents  of  a  School  Board 
district,  when  the  Board  has  no  school  and  no  site  for 
a  school  either  in  its  possession  or  under  its  control,  to 
apply  to  the  Education  Department  for  its  dissolution. 
But  they  refused  to  give  this  power  to  any  district  in 
which  the  School  Board  has  schools  in  its  possession  or 
under  its  control.  The  case  for  the  dissolution  of  such 
School  Boards  at  the  request  of  the  district  is  very 
plausible.  It  seems  hard  that  a  district  should  be 
saddled  with  a  School  Board  which  does  no  work,  and 
should  be  prevented  by  any  legal  technicalities  from 
getting  rid  of  such  a  superfluity.  If  a  district  is  to 
have  the  option  of  electing  a  School  Board,  surely  it 
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ought  to  have  the  option  of  dissolving  that  Board  when 
it  proves  to  bo  useless.  Lord  Sandon  describes  the  pro¬ 
cess  as  ‘“casting  off  the  slough  of  School  Boards.” 
The  proposal,  he  says,  is  not  hostile  to  Boards  in  full 
and  vigorous  activity  ;  it  has  no  application  to  them ;  it 
is  merely  a  contrivance  for  clearing  off  useless  encum¬ 
brances.  Such  is  the  case  for  Mr.  Pell’s  clause  ;  and  if 
it  did  not  ignore  certain  material  circumstances,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  it  would  be  a  very  strong  case.  The 
most  material  circumstance  which  it  overlooks,  a  cir¬ 
cumstance  absolutely  essential  to  the  plausible  arguments 
of  Lord  Sandon  and  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  is  tliat 
School  Boards  are  not  always  elected  voluntarily.  The 
policy  of  the  Act  of  1870  was  to  compel  districts  to 
elect  School  Boards  when  they  failed  to  make  sufficient 
voluntary  provision  for  education.  By  that  Act,  to  which 
the  Conservatives  assented,  and  which  was  really  passed 
with  their  assistance,  when  the  school  inspector  reported 
that  the  school  accommodation,  or  the  instruction,  in  a 
district  was  insufficient  for  its  wants,  that  district  re¬ 
ceived  a  period  of  grace,  in  which  it  might  supply  its 
deficiencies  by  voluntary  effort,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
period,  if  the  report  was  still  unsatisfactory,  it  was 
ordered  by  the  Education  Department  to  elect  a  School 
Board.  Up  to  this  year,  870  such  orders  have  been 
issued,  and  as  many  more  were  in  prospect  when  Lord 
Sandon  introduced  his  Bill.  Are  those  870  districts, 
which  were  condemned  to  elect  School  Hoards  because 
they  were  neglecting  their  duty,  to  be  allowed  to  reject 
the  boards  which  they  were  ordered  to  elect  ?  This  is 
a  clear  reversal  of  the  policy  of  the  Act  of  1870,  Of 
course  Lord  Sandon  may  say  that  if  those  School  Boards 
have  been  taking  the  education  of  the  districts  really 
under  their  control,  they  will  remain  untouched  by  the 
clause.  But  suppose  the  orders  have  been  issued 
recently,  and  the  Boards  have  not  had  time  to  get  fairly 
under  way,  is  the  district  which  had  previously  been 
neglecting  its  duties  to  be  allowed  to  dismiss  its  School 
Board  and  return  to  its  old  indifference  ? 

Lord  Sandon  has  given  no  distinct  answer  to  this 
question.  He  has  suggested  two  answers,  but  they  do 
not  hold  together.  He  wishes  it  to  be  understood,  for 
one  answer,  that  School  Boards  are  no  longer  necessary 
to  make  provision  for  insufficient  education.  His  Bill 
has  made  provision  for  that;  his  local  authorities  are 
charged  to  see  that  no  parent  neglects  to  send  his 
children  to  school,  if  there  is  a  school  within  two  miles 
of  them.  Of  course  he  considers  this  provision  suffi¬ 
cient  ;  he  has  offered  such  a  bribe  to  the  managers  of  De¬ 
nominational  schools,  that  they  are  not  likely  to  leave 
any  district  destitute  of  a  sufficiency  of  school  room. 
But  although  Lord  Sandon  hints  that  there  is  no  longer 
any  fear  of  educational  destitution  anywhere  in  England, 
he  makes  the  suggestion  timidly.  He  has  not  the 
courage  of  his  opinions.  If  he  had,  ho  ought  in  con¬ 
sistency  to  at  once  repeal  all  those  clauses  of  the  Educa¬ 
tion  Act  which  deal  with  the  supply  of  schools  in  case 
of  a  reported  deficiency  of  public  school  accommoda¬ 
tion.  But  he  has  not  the  courage  to  do  that ;  his  policy 
in  the  management  of  the  Bill  has  been  to  disclaim  any 
antagonism  to  the  Education  Act,  and  such  a  course 
would  reveal  the  cardinal  antagonism  between  the  two 
which  he  has  shown  such  statesmanship  in  conceal¬ 
ing.  Another  reason  which  he  gives  for  allowing  a 
district  to  dismiss  its  School  Board  is  that  many 
School  Boards  have  been  doing  no  work,  and 
are  merely  useless  encumbrances.  Here  again  he 
comes  into  conflict  with  the  Education  Act.  If  a 
School  Board  has  been  ordered  for  a  district  by  the 
Department  and  has  failed  to  take  any  action,  it  is  neg¬ 
lecting  its  duties  ;  it  is  what  the  Act  describes  as  “  in 
default,”  and  the  Act  makes  provision  for  the  treat- 
nient  of  such  cases.  The  63rd  section  of  the  Education 
Act  prescribes  what  is  to  be  done  by  the  Education  De¬ 
partment  in  the  case  of  a  defaulting  School  Board.  The 
Department  is  to  remove  the  School  Board,  and  to  ap¬ 
point  another  in  its  place.  Has  Lord  Sandon  considered 
what  would  be  the  effect  of  allowing  a  district  to  punish 
such  a  School  Board  by  simple  dissolution  ?  The  Board 
has  been  formed  by  order  of  the  Department  because  the 


district  has  failed  to  make  sufficient  provision  by  volun¬ 
tary  effort ;  it  has  remained  inert,  and  neglected  to  die- 
charge  the  duty  for  which  it  was  appointed  ;  and  Lord 
Sandon  proposes  to  moot  this  by  simply  allowing  it  to 
bo  dissolved.  What  is  this  but  proposing  to  reward 
the  district  for  its  contumacy  of  the  legislature  ?  The 
district  would  doubtless  like  very  well  to  be  delivered 
from  the  School  Board ;  they  would  vote  for  its  disso¬ 
lution,  not  by  a  majority  of  two-thirds,  but  unanimously. 
They  adopted  it  under  compulsion ;  but  it  was  put 
upon  them  because  they  wore  neglecting  what  the  voice 
of  the  country  had  declared  to  be  their  duty,  and  it 
seems  a  strange  policy  to  allow  them  to  rid  themselves 
of  the  officers  appointed  to  compel  them  to  do  their  duty 
because  those  officers,  their  own  fellow-parishioners,  had 
conspired  with  them  in  their  neglect. 

Mr.  Forster  moved  an  amendment  which  would  have 
had  the  effect  of  bringing  the  optional  dissolution  of 
School  Boards  into  at  least  a  semblance  of  agreement 
with  his  own  Act.  He  proposed  to  limit  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Pell’s  clause  to  School  Boards  which  liad 
been  voluntarily  formed.  If  this  had  been  agreed  to. 
Lord  Sandon’s  measure  would  have  been  so  modified 
as  to  bo  no  worse  than  Mr.  Forster’s.  But  Lord 
Sandon  had  resolved  to  break  with  that  compromise, 
and  to  take  a  retrograde  step  even  from  that.  When 
the  debate  was  renewed  on  Thursday,  he  showed  him¬ 
self  as  obstinate  as  before,  and  Mr.  Disraeli  supported 
him  by  taking  the  extraordinary  course  of  declaring 
that  no  other  business  could  be  taken  till  the  Education 
Act  was  passed.  He  made  a  slight  concession  to  Mr. 
Shaw  Lefevre,  to  the  effect  that  the  attempt  to  dissolve 
a  School  Board  could  not  be  made  more  tlian  once  in 
three  years.  His  concession  to  Mr.  Forster  was  some¬ 
what  more  important,  although  its  value  depends  wholly 
upon  the  leanings  of  the  Education  Department  for  the 
time  being.  He  agreed  that  if,  after  a  School  Board 
was  dissolved,  the  Government  inspectors  reported  that 
the  provision  for  education  was  insufficient,  the  district 
should  be  ordered  by  the  Education  Department  to 
elect  another  School  Board.  But  that  only  means  that 
he  graciously  consented  not  to  repeal  the  Act  of  1870. 
When  the  Bill  becomes  law,  there  will  bo  two  directly 
conflicting  enactments  on  the  statute-book.  Under  the  Act 
of  1870,  a  district  reported  destitute  of  educational  appli¬ 
ances  must  be  ordered  by  the  Department  to  elect  a 
School  Board.  Under  Lord  Sandon’s  Act,  the  district  may 
rid  itself  of  that  School  Board  at  the  end  of  three  years. 
Then  the  Act  of  1870  comes  into  play  again,  and  another 
School  Board  must  bo  elected  after  an  interval  of  about 
a  year.  At  the  end  of  three  years  more  this  may  bo 
dissolved.  And  so  we  shall  have  the  novel  and  edifying 
spectacle  of  two  Acts  of  Parliament  at  war,  unless  an 
end  is  put  to  the  scandal  by  the  advent  of  a  Liberal 
Ministry  and  the  repeal  of  certain  parts  of  Lord  Sandon’s 
Act.  Even  then  it  might  not  end.  A  new  Conservative 
Government  might  restore  the  objectionable  clauses. 
Once  admit  the  principle  which  Lord  Sandon  has  intro¬ 
duced  into  our  legislation,  and  government  by  party 
becomes  impracticable.  Lord  Sandon’s  modest  Educa¬ 
tion  Bill  is  the  most  revolutionary  measure  which  has 
been  introduced  this  century. 


SIR  SALAR  JUNG  IN  THE  CITY. 

Who  can  realise  the  feelings  of  a  Lord  Mayor  just 
relapsed  into  simple  citizenship — when  nought  remains 
of  his  year’s  brief  grandeur  but  its  memories  ?  What 
visions  does  the  situation  suggest  to  the  spiritual  eye — 
of  stately  receptions  of  the  great  ones  of  the  earth  ;  of 
splendid  civic  banquets,  furnished  regardless  of  expense ; 
of  grand  processions,  and  multitudinous  full-dressed 
figures,  winding  and  waltzing  away  into  Dreamland  ! 
The  Ashantee  man  says  that  his  soul  often  seizes  the 
opportunity  of  a  sleep,  or  even  a  brown  study,  to  treat 
itself  to  an  outing,  and  perhaps,  in  like  circumstances, 
the  soul  of  a  Lord  Mayor  oft  revisits  the  scenes  even  of 
His  Lordship’s  freshest  ceremonial  triumphs.  We  fear, 
if  we  were  a  Lord  Mayor,  that  we  would  hesitate  to 
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solution  of  the  difficulty ;  ”  or  the  royal  tour,  than  as  a 
gauntlet-race  between  “  venomous  reptiles  and  beasts  of 
prey  ?  ”  It  is  hard  work  tracking  and  introducing 
yourself  to  your  tiger,  though,  no  doubt,  when  you  suc¬ 
ceed,  yon  may  find  it  still  harder  to  part  company  with 
him. 

But,  as  we  have  said,  the  spirit  of  the  City  welcome 
to  Sir  Salar  Jung  left  nothing  to  bo  desired.  We  would 
even  add  that,  in  conferring  on  the  famous  Minister 
“  the  highest  compliment  which  this  City  can  bestow,’* 
the  Lord  Mayor  and  the  Councilmen  did  much  honour  to 
themselves.  As  regards  rank,  responsibility,  intelligence, 
and  high  character.  Sir  Salar  Jung  is  by  far  the  first  of 
Asiatic  statesmen.  The  best  proof  of  his  greatness  is 
his  moral  influence  over  the  most  fanatical  and  fiery 
population  of  Indian  Mahomedans.  His  success  is  that 
of  a  liberal,  progressive  Mussulman,  with  superstition 
among  refined  courtiers  and  swaggering  street  bullies 
alike  to  guard  against  and  to  humour.  He  has  done 
his  best  to  form  the  administration  on  the  model  of  a 
European  Cabinet ;  and  one  of  his  latest  innovations  is 
the  establishment  of  a  college  in  which  the  young 
nobles  of  Hyderabad  may  study  the  literature  and 
science  of  the  West.  But  the  Minister’s  concern  for 
education  is  not  confined  to  his  own  State.  He  is  one 
of  the  patrons  of  the  Anglo-Mahomedan  College,  which 
will  probably  be  opened  by  Lord  Lytton,  next  cold 
season,  at  Alygurh,  and  to  the  funds  of  which  Sir  Salar 
Jung  made  a  munificent  contribution  about  a  year  ago. 
The  announcement  may  perhaps  astonish  the  reader— 
but  it  is  true,  nevertheless — that  if  its  programme  be 
fully  carried  out,  the  Alygurh  College  will  equal,  if  not 
surpass,  our  Indian  Universities,  in  respect  of  the  scope 
of  its  curriculum ^  the  completeness  of  its  educational 
machinery,  and  the  number,  liberality,  and  unsectarian 
character  of  its  scholarships,  fellowships,  and  endowments 
in  general.  Even  as  far  as  it  has  already  progressed,  the 
scheme  is  a  triumph  for  the  more  advanced  sections  of 
the  Mahomedan  population.  It  is  a  striking  sign  of  that 
new  interest  in  education,  to  whose  spread  among  the 
Mussulman  community  the  Bengal  Lieut.-Governor’a 
minutes,  among  others,  bears  such  a  gratifying  testi¬ 
mony. 

Now  that  the  native  chiefs  are  acquiring  a  taste  for 
travel  in  their  own  magnificent  country,  it  is  much  to 
be  desired  that  they  should  extend  their  peregrinations 
westward.  Will  the  day  ever  come  when  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  a  native  nobleman  will  be  considered  incomplete 
without  the  finishing  touch  of  the  European  grand  tour  ? 
Slow  and  slight  as  it  is,  there  seems  to  be  a  tendency  in 
that  direction.  Sir  Salar  Jung’s  is  only  a  single  casein 
point.  Sir  Jung  Bahadoor  would  lately  have  been  a 
second  time  among  us — and  introducing  his  two  sons — 
had  it  not  been  for  that  inauspicious  “  spill  ”  at  Bom¬ 
bay.  The  Rajah  of  Kolapore  was  another  distinguished 
visitor.  Some  months  ago  the  report  arose  that  the 
young  Nawab  of  Bahawulpoor  was  about  to  proceed  to 
England,  to  become  a  student  at  Eton.  The  example 
of  two  or  three  natives  of  the  rank  and  character  of  Sir 
Salar  Jung  would  do  much  to  render  the  English 
journey  fashionable.  It  is  indeed  true  that  a  voyage 
across  the  ocean  is  held  to  out-caste  a  man.  But 
Hindooism  is  a  most  accommodating  religion,  and  its 
priests  as  fully  qualified  to  discover  desirable  interpre¬ 
tations  in  sacred  texts  as  the  most  practised  biblical 
controversialists.  We  may,  at  all  events,  expect  that 
the  young  rajahs  and  chiefs  who  are  busy  over  English 
studies  and  English  playground  sports  in  the  new 
colleges  in  Kattywar  and  at  Ajmere,  and  in  the  Wards* 
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Institutions,  may  acquire  a  longing  to  see  the  world, 
and  to  benefit  by  their  experiences,  after  a  fashion  and 
to  an  extent  undreamt  of  by  their  forefathers. 


VLADIMIR  YOVANOVITCH’S  BOOK  ON 


SERVIA. 


A  book  on  The  Emancipation  and  Unity  of  the  Serbian 
Nation ;  or,  the  Regeneration  of  Eastern  Europe  by  the  Recon¬ 
stitution  of  the  Nationalities,”  has  at  the  present  moment  a 
paramount  interest.  M.  Vladimir  Yovanovitch’s  treatise  is 
entitled  to  special  attention,  as  well  on  account  of  his  being 
one  of  the  most  prominent  members  of  the  Omladina  ” 
Society,  as  on  account  of  his  present  position  as  Minister  of 
Finances  under  Prince  Milan.  An  enthusiastic  champion  of 
pan-Servian  aggrandizement,  the  author  enlarges  with  great 
pride  upon  the  earlier  history  of  his  race,  dwelling  particularly 
upon  the  rule  of  Czar  Stephan  Dushan  the  Mighty” — also 
called  Emperor  of  the  Roumelians,”  or  ^‘the  Macedonian 
Christ-loving  Czar  ” — whose  ambition  embraced  the  whole 
Eastern  Empire,  and  who  died  on  his  way  to  the  conquest  of 
Constantinople,  in  the  year  135G,  nearly  a  century  before  the 
Turks  established  themselves  there. 

The  Servian  Empire,  as  may  be  seen  from  M.  Yovanovitch’s 
description,  wtis  mainly  destroyed  through  internal  dissensions. 
Under  Lazar  Greblyanovitch,  there  seemed  hope  for  a  moment 
that  the  Turkish  invasion  might  be  stopped.  I3ut  the  Servian 
voyvodes,  or  higher  nobles,  thirsting  for  a  power  of  their  own 
as  against  the  King,  entertained  a  secret  understanding  with 
the  Turks,  and  thus  facilitated  the  foreign  conquest.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  Servian  army  suffered,  in  1389,  the 
great  historical  and  decisive  defeat  on  the  plains  of  Kossovo. 
After  this  disaster,  the  outward  form  of  an  independent  mon¬ 
archy  was  for  a  century  still  preserved  by  Servia,  under  the 
government  of  native  princes  bearing  the  title  of  “  despots.” 
These  prince-despots  sought  to  maintain  themselves  by  an 
alliance,  sometimes  with  the  Hungarians,  sometimes  with  the 
Osmanli  themselves.  But  at  last,  in  1459,  the  Servian  empire 
fell,  and  was  then  divided  by  the  Turks  into  several  pashaliks. 

This  treatment  of  the  events  of  a  long  bygone  past  is,  however, 
of  but  small  importance  to  the  general  English  reader.  M. 
Yovanovitch’s  exposition  becomes  of  greater  interest  when  he 
approaches  the  discussion  of  the  modern  Servian  problem.  Here 
we  find  him,  at  the  outset,  a  very  decided  antagonist  of  Hun¬ 
gary,  bent  upon  bringing  about  the  dismemberment  of  that 
country,  for  the  sake  of  enlarging  Servia  by  the  annexation  of 
territory  on  the  other  side  of  the  Danube.  Within  the  con¬ 
fines  of  the  Hungarian  realm,  there  is  a  section  of  the  Servian 
population,  intermixed  with  Magyars  and  Germans.  These 
Hungarian  Serbs — as  M.  Yovanovitch  states — were  originally 
emigrants,  who  had  fled  from  the  Turkish  invasion,  and  who 
were  received  on  Hungarian  territory  by  the  Emperor  King 
Leopold  I.,  under  a  guarantee  of  religious  freedom  and  nation¬ 
ality.  Having  settled  and  multiplied  in  Hungary,  they  are 
now,  according  to  the  author’s  view,  to  be  made  a  means  of 
breaking  up  the  Magyar  realm.  This  is  the  avowed  aim  of  the 
Omladina;  and  M.  Yovanovitch  distinctly  states  that,  with¬ 
out  such  an  achievement,  Servian  independence  could  not  be 
said  to  exist. 

He  even  takes  a  larger  view.  He  advocates  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  vast  Slavonian  Confederacy,  made  up  of  dismembered 
Hungary  and  Turkey.  From  this  point  of  view  he  judges 
the  Hungarian  Revolution,  which  overthrew  the  former  aris¬ 
tocratic  and  exclusive  rule  by  the  proclamation  of  equality  for 
all  classes  and  races,  in  a  spirit  uncompromisingly  hostile, 
describing  that  revolutionary  movement  as  a  downright 
tyranny.  Of  the  overthrow  of  the  Hungarian  rising  by  the 
armies  of  the  Kaiser  and  the  Czar,  he  says  (we  quote  literally 
from  the  text)  : — The  re-establishing  of  a  strongly  concen¬ 
trated  absolute  power  in  Vienna,  with  the  aid  of  the  Russian 
bayonets,  was  tne  natural  consequence  of  the  bloody  tyranny 
of  madgyarism  (sic)  and  of  the  disorganised  state  of  Hungary  to 
which  it  had  leA”  In  the  same  line  of  thought  he  declares 
that,  though  the  Southern  Slavs  have  no  wish  to  be  placed 
under  the  sway  of  Russia,  they  prefer  the  Muscovite  Czarism 
to  the  false  Austro-Hungarian  Liberalism.” 

M.  Yovanovitch  does  not  believe  in  the  Liberal  and  Par¬ 
liamentary  institutions  which  at  present  exist  in  Hungary  and 
Austria,  nor  in  the  progressive  aspirations  of  the  leading  popu¬ 
lations  of  those  two  countries.  He  sees  great  progress,  how¬ 
ever,  in  Montenegro,  which  is  doing  her  best  to  develop  her 
moral,  intellectual,  and  material  forces.”  The  population  of  that 
country  is  estimated  by  him  at  180,000-200,000  souls.  Of  its 
intellectual  advance  he  remarks : — ‘^The  clergy  of  Monten^o 
constitutes  a  salutary  completion  to  the  public  schools.  The 
Montenegrin  Popm  (priests)  are  the  faithful  friends  and 
counsellors  of  the  people,  in  leading  them  in  the  wav  of  the 
common  weal.  The  clergy  of  Montenegro  is  composed  of  one 
archbishop,  as  supreme  ^lef  of  the  national  church,  which  is 


iodepeudent ;  of  two  archimandrites ;  of  five  monks ;  and  of 
about  483  priests.”  This,  if  correct,  would  show  a  state  of 
things  before  which  ancient  Spain  would  look  like  a  country 
almost  devoid  of  priests.  In  Servia,  M.  Yovanovitch  states  the 
number  of  the  churches  and  cloisters  to  have  been— in  1862, 
371  in^  1808,  400;  in  1809,  413.  Of  priests,  there  were  in 
Servia,  in  1808,  704  ;  in  1809,  742.  Of  monks,  in  1808,  128 ;  in 
1809,  1.35.  The  total  amount  of  the  endowments  of  the 
churches  was,  in  1808,  12,713,600  piastres;  that  of  the  endow¬ 
ments  of  the  cloisters  (the  number  of  which  amounts  to  forty- 
two),  8-33,357  piastres. 

Tiiough  a  member,  now,  of  the  Ristich  Cabinet,  M.  Yova¬ 
novitch,  in  the  book  before  us,  bitterly  accused  M.  Ristich  of 
‘^all  sorts  of  intrigues;”  reproaching*  him  also  with  having 
acted  unfairly  towards  the  Omladina,  which  the  author 
describes  as  “  a  laboratory,  so  to  speak,  of  the  ideas  of  national 
unity,  liberty,  and  progress.”  The  Omladina  hiis  members  in 
Servia,  Montenegro,  Bosnia,  Herzegovina,  Metohia,  and 
Southern  Hungary.  It  is  in  contact  with  kindred  associations 
in  those  Austrian  provinces  where  fragments  of  the  Slav  race 
dwell.  In  his  enumeration  of  Southern  Slavs,  M.  Yovano¬ 
vitch  gives  the  number  of  Serbs  (in  Turkey  and  Hun/ary)  as 
5,000,000;  of  Croats,  1,000,000;  of  Bulgarians,  4,000,000. 
We  may  remark  here  that,  in  doing  so,  he  vastly  overstates 
the  number  of  Serbs,  even  if  all  the  populations  living  on  what 
he  calls  Servian  ground  were  reckoned  as  such.  The  fact. 


however,  is,  that  even  in  Servia  proper,  with  a  population  of 
scarcely  a  million  and  a-half,  there  are  nearly  209,000  people 


of  Rouman  descent,  as  may  he  gathered  from  a  mere  look 
at  Kiepert’s  “  Map  of  Languages.”  In  Bosnia  and  all  the 
other  provinces  claimed  by  the  Omladina,  there  is,  besides, 
a  considerable  proportion  of  inhabitants  of  different  race  and 
creed  from  that  oi  the  Serbs.  The  Bulgarians,  especially, 
originally  kinsmen  of  the  Turks,  are  of  mixed  Ugrian  and 
Slav  descent  and  speech,  and  have,  in  addition  to  the  Greek  ele¬ 
ment,  a  large  number  of  Mahommedans  within  their  territory. 

Neither  Roumans,  nor  Bulgars  proper,  nor  Albanese,  nor 
Greeks,  are,  however,  reckoned  by  M.  Yovanovitch  as  of  any 
importance,  though  they  vastly  outnumber  the  Slavonians  on 
the  peninsula.  The  mission  of  Serbia,”  ho  says,  is  to  hold 
the  leading  position  among  the  nations  of  Eastern  Europe.” 
Whilst  denying  that  the  Slavs  wish  for  any  annexation  to  the 
Czar’s  Empire,  the  author  says  that  the  establishment  of  a 
“  Great  Slovenian  Power,”  would  be  the  most  effective  means 
of  securing  the  interests  of  Russia,"  by  raising  a  strong  bulwark 
against  any  dangerous  supremacy  in  the  East,  either  of  the 
Germanic  or  the  Latin  races. 


ON  TALKERS. 


A  gentleman  well  known  in  literary  circles  for  his  inex¬ 
haustible  flow  of  words,  was  one  day  lamenting  the  decay  of 
good  conversationalists,  when  a  very  clever  lady  remarkel  that 
what  she  most  regretted  in  the  present  day  was  the  decay  of 
good  listeners.  We  fear  the  decay  of  good  listeners  is  a  sad 
and  momentous  fact,  and  proves  the  demoralised  state  of  mind 
of  the  men  and  women  of  the  present  generation.  It  is  not  easy 
to  be  agood  listener,  for  it  requires  certain  high  moral  qualities. 
A  man  to  listen  well  must  be  unselfish,  he  must  be  willing 
both  to  give  and  take.  He  must  have  powers  of  self-control, 
for  he  must  be  ready  to  give  his  mind  fora  moment  into  another 
man’s  custody.  He  must  have  a  certain  amount  of  deference 
and  humility,  which  the  man  who  accompanies  your  words 
with  a  running  commentary  of  protest  or  contradiction  does  not 
possess.  The  person  who  lets  his  eye  wander  while  you  are 
talking  to  him,  shows  that  he  is  deficient  in  the  first  element 
of  good  breeding,  courtesy.  The  eye  of  the  good  listener  is 
one  of  the  eyes  which  the  poet  and  novelist  have  not  remembered 
to  extol.  It  is  always  serene,  patient,  and  intelligent.  It  is 
sad  to  think  how  few  persons  will  take  the  trouble  of  learning 
the  art  of  attention  in  its  simplest  form.  The  majority  who 
will  not  listen,  however,  do  not  hesitate  in  constantly  de¬ 
manding  of  their  neighbours,  what  Marc  Antony  asked'  as  a 
favour  of  his  countrymen,  to  ‘‘  lend  him  their  ears.”  When 
you  have  gratified  their  request,  they  do  not  hesitate  to  inflict 
the  greatest  injury  on  those  sen-sitive  and  much-abused  organs. 
The  sermons  of  Mr.  Carlyle,  preached  in  innumerable  large 
volumes,  on  the  text  Silence  is  golden,”  have  borne  but 
little  fruit.  It  is  said  of  the  elder  Mathews  that  he  suffered 
from  a  painful  disease  of  the  tongue,  from  having  talked  m 
much  and  so  fast ;  we  have  often  wondered  that  the  disease  is 
not  more  prevalent  in  the  present  day.  No  doubt,  if  the 
majority  of  people  were  more  silent,  life  might  possibly  become 
little  more  dull,  but  it  would  bo  prolonged.  The  companh 


a  little  more  dull,  but  it  would  be  prolonged.  Ihe  companion 
who  is  ever  talking  is  no  better  than  a  murderer,  and  in  a 
healthy  state  of  society  he  would  be  hanged.  The  saddest 
part  of  the  matter  is  that  most  men  talk,  not  because  they  have 


anything  to  say,  but  because  they  have  a  dread  that  the  world 
wUl  discover  that  they  have  no  great  wit.  If  they  would  only 
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he  must  in  hU  time  have  had  some  dosens — Mr.  Reade  has,  at 
his  own  expense,  and  at  considerable  trouble,  settled  very  man^ 
moot  points  of  copyright  law.  The  decision  in  Iteade  w.  ^ntley  is 
one  ol  the  very  greatest  importance  to  all  professional  writers,  and 
although  Mr.  Reade  failed  in  Reade  v.  Conouest  he  was  emi¬ 
nently  successful  in  Reade  v.  Lacy.  His  latest  victory  has 
been  a  substantial  verdict  against  that  eminently  respectable 
paper,  the  Glasgow  Herald.  It  is,  as  everybody  knows,  Mr. 
Reade’s  habit  to  extract  from  the  morning  papers  whatever 
strikes  him  and  transfer  it  to  a  gigantic  commonplace  book. 
In  1866  he  saw  in  the  Times  an  account  of  an  old  Scotchman, 
named  James  Lambert.  At  the  time  he  was  too  busy  to  look 
into  the  matter,  but  some  years  afterwards  he  went  to  Glasgow 
for  the  express  purpose  of  hunting  James  Lambert  up,  and 
having  got  from  him  the  story  of  his  life,  he  wrote  a 
narrative  of  it,  called  ^  A  Hero  and  a  Martyr.’  Lambert  was, 
before  old  age  and  blindness  came  upon  him,  a  very  magnificent 
swimmer,  and  he  has  saved  a  very  great  number  of  lives  at  the 
risk  of  his  own.  In  rendering  assistance  at  a  fire,  he  contracted 
inflammation  of  the  eyes.  This  was  in  winter.  Next  day  he 
jumped  into  the  Clyde,  which  was  half  frozen,  and  pulled  a 
drowning  woman  out.  He  came  out  of  the  water  blind,  and 
has  been  blind  ever  since.  Mr.  Reade,  who  is  notoriously  as 
generous  as  he  is  impulsive,  was  very  much  struck  with  the 
man’s  stoir,  and  resolved,  if  possible,  to  raise  sufficient  sub¬ 
scriptions  for  him  to  purchase  a  small  annuity.  Now,  if  Mr. 
Reade  will  forgive  us  for  saying  so,  bis  character,  as  far  as  his 
acts  are  any  index  to  it,  is  a  singular  mixture  of  element 
not  usually  found  together.  Generous  to  the  extreme,  he  is 
also  (quarrelsome,  and  indeed  litigious  to  a  fault.  He  deals  with 
his  friends,  and  for  the  matter  of  that  with  his  enemies,  in  a  spirit 
as  frank  and  as  keenly  honourable  as  that  of  that  very  pnnce 
of  all  gentlemen,  Don  Quixote.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  im¬ 
agines  that  any  attempt  is  being  made  to  take  an  advantage  of 
him,  he  will  fight,  if  only  a  halfpenny  is  in  dispute,  with  a 
tenacity  little  short  of  vindictiveness ;  and  although  his  own 
evidence  shows  that  he  is  unusually  liberal  and  open-handed 
in  business  matters,  he  yet  can  protect  his  own  interests  with 
a  minute  attention  to  detail  that  would  make  the  fortune  of  an 
attorney.  In  the  present  case,  his  intention  was  to  make  as 
much  money  ns  possible  for  Lambert,  partly  by  subscriptions, 
and  partly  by  the  sale  of  *  A  Hero  and  a  Martyr.’  He  accordingly 
took  the  precaution  of  having  the  story  printed  ns  a  pamphlet, 
and  entered  at  Stationers’  H^l,  although  no  copies  of  it  were 
actually  sold.  Having  thus  secured  a  copyright  in  the  tale, 
he  entered  into  negotiations,  the  result  of  which  was  that  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  gave  him  100/.  for  the  right  to  publish  his 
story,  and  the  Neto  York  Tribune  138/.  In  due  course  the 
story  appeared  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  \  and  the  London 
correspondent  of  the  Glasgow  Herald^  in  ignoiance  that 
any  copyright  existed  in  it,  telegraphed  it  verbatim  up 
to  Glasgow.  The  Glasgow  Herald  published  it  in  its  en¬ 
tirety,  but  unfortunately  also  published  an  article  in  which 
it  rather  went  out  of  its  way  to  suggest  that  Mr.  Reade’s 
benevolence  was  a  little  misplaced,  and  that  Lambert  him¬ 
self  was  a  somewhat  disreputable  and  tipsy  person.  The 
effect  of  such  a  criticism  upon  Mr.  Reade  can  be  easily 
imagined.  “  I  felt,”  he  says,  “  wounded  and  grossly  insulted 
by  the  terms  of  that  article.  I  felt  hurt  at  the  eagerness  with 
which  they  picked  holes  in  Lambert’s  career,  and  the  way  in 
which  they  made  the  wor^t  of  it.  While  I  was  inviting  the 
public  to  give  subscriptions,  they  suggested  that  if  any  sub¬ 
scriptions  at  all  should  be  given  they  should  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  some  responsible  person.  That  seemed  to  imply  a 


tains  many  wise  sayings,  they  would  find  it  there  stated  that 
“  even  a  fool  when  he  holdeth  his  tongue  is  counted  wise.” 
How  many  a  man  has  gained  a  reputation  for  having  a  great 
deal  in  him  by  the  simple  process  of  holding  his  tongue.  It 
is,  however,  now  rare  to  meet  with  anyone  who  ever  thinks 
of  ruling  that  member.  T 
in  the  world  without  intermission, 
per  sense  is  f 
IS  serious  and  dull 
liancy.  There  is  no  greater  nuisance 
pany  at  dinner  is  f 
who  try  to  be  clever  and  smart, 
to  them,  and  to  them  only,  but  it  is 
because  all  present  do  not  share  in  it. 
annoying 
talk  ny  a 


But  still,  although  talking  goes  on 
conversation  in  its  pro¬ 
fast  dying  out.  Our  talking,  like  our  writing, 
"i,  and  is  unrelieved  by  wit  and  bril- 
‘  )  than  when  a  corn- 

forced  to  listen  to  two  literary  .  lions. 
No  doubt  it  is  pleasing 
not  conversation. 
Nothing  is  more 

than  to  find  two  men  interrupt  the  easy  flow  of 
hot  argumentation.  As  De  Quincey  says,  “  mere  good 
sense  is  sufficient,  without  any  experience  at  all  of  high  life,  to 
point  out  the  intolerable  absurdity  of  allowing  two  angry  cham¬ 
pions  to  lock  up  and  sequestrate,  as  it  were,  the  whole  social 
enjoyment  of  a  large  party,  and  compel  them  to  sit  in  sad 
civility,  witnesses  of  a  contest  which  can  interest  the  majority 
neither  by  its  flnal  object  nor  its  management.”  There  are  a 
small  class  of  men  who  mistake  declamation  for  conversation. 
Coleridge  was  a  good  talker,  but  he  spoilt  it  by  too  much  de¬ 
clamation.  The  declamation  of  Coleridge  was,  however,  in¬ 
structive  and  brilliant,  but  the  declamation  of  the  modem 
litterateur  can  hardly,  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagina¬ 
tion,  be  considered  one  or  the  other.  No  conversation  was 
ever  so  delightful  as  that  of  Reynolds,  Goldsmith,  Burke,  and 
Johnson.  But  then  the  famous  club  was  composed  of  clever 
men  who  c<^)nversed  freely  on  every  subject,  and  who  had  steeped 
their  minds  in  literature.  In  the  present  day  most  men  limit 
their  reading  to  their  own  writings.  There  are  men  whose 
sole  conversation  consists  in  putting  forth  the  one  idea  they 
have  borrowed  from  the  leading  article  in  the  morning,  But 
they  are  not  near  so  disagreeable  as  the  pretentious  talker 
who  talks  his  own  article  in  a  loud  and  authoritative  voice. 
The  leader  writer’s  talk  as  a  rule  consists  in  making  pungent  and 
exaggerated  remarks  on  most  topics.  He  carries  his  professional 
art  into  social  life.  It  is  not  conversation,  but  it  is  amusing  if 
not  carried  too  far,  and  it  is  useful  at  times.  The  writer  of 
social  articles  is  a  man  who  earns  a  miserable  pittance  by  mak¬ 
ing  bricks  without  straw,  and  he  acquires  the  painful  ni-t  of 
going  on  talking  for  any  length  of  time  about  absolutely  no¬ 
thing.  He  is  horribly  vapid  on  nearly  every  subject,  but  he 

E rattles  to  bis  unfortunate  listeners  like  a  giant  rejoicing  to  run 
is  course.  Among  young  ladies  in  the  country  he  can,  how¬ 
ever,  generally  ensure  both  attention  and  applause.  The  most 
spurious  kind  of  talker  is  the  middle-aged  college  don  who  has 
spent  his  vacation  on  the  Continent,  and  who  steals  his  new 
views  and  interpretations  from  foreign  magazines.  This  is  a 
very  easy  road  to  a  reputation  for  sound  learning  in  one  of  our 
Universities.  The  most  affected  talker  is  the  young  college 
don  who  solves  the  enigma  of  Free-will  and  constructs  a 
Philosophy  of  Being  in  twenty  minutes.  He  is  fond 
of  parading  his  small  knowledge  of  Hegel  and  Herbert 
Spencer,  and  he  is  always  expressing  his  deep  regret 
that  the  University  does  not  allow  him  a  large  endow¬ 
ment  for  the  purposes  of  research.  He  is  a  man  whom  only  an 
esoteric  audience  can  appreciate  or  bring  out  to  his  best.  To 
the  common  vulgar  herd  he  is  only  a  bore.  He  does  not  con¬ 
verse,  but  he  expresses  his  opinions  in  a  serene  confident  voice. 
If  you  speak  to  him  of  Shakespeare  he  gives  a  sickly  smile,  and 
asks  you  if  you  have  read  Rossetti.  He  informs  you  that 
works  of  art  can  only  be  “  appreciated  by  loving  and  reverent 
criticism,”  and  that  if  you  wish  to  understand  an  author  you 
must  get  behind  his  soul.  He  will  not  discuss  anything  so 
vulgar  as  politics;  but  on  green  paper  and  china  plates  he 
can  be  eloquent.  His  language  is  nicely  chosen,  but  it  would 
be  incon.ristent  with  his  genius  to  call  things  by  the  same 
names  as  are  used  by  inferior  men.  There  is  only  one  thing  of 
which  he  is  ignorant.  He  is  not  aware  that  display  of  vanity 
is  one  of  the  most  annoying  of  the  minor  social  sins.  A  large 
view  of  life,  however,  ought  to  teach  all  of  us  to  be  tolerant 
of  all  things — even  of  the  young  Oxford  prig  and  his  talk. 


MR.  READE  AND  THE  GLASGOW  HERALD. 

Mr.  Charles  Reade  modestly  describes  himself  ns  a  member 
of  the  English  bar  who  has  never  practised  his  profession. 
Mr.  Reade  may  never  in  his  life  have  held  a  brief,  but  he  must 
know  more  of  law  than  most  people,  and  on  all  questions  of 
copyright  his  opinion  ought  to  ne  of  es})ecial  value.  For  many 
years  past  he  has  taken  upon  himself  to  champion  the  rights 
of  authors.  He  has  been  successful  in  almost  everv  case,  and 
literary  men,  who,  as  a  class,  are  singularly  incapable  of  pro¬ 
tecting  their  own  interests,  owe  him  a  very  considerable  (lebt 
of  gratitude.  Apart  altogether  from  actions  for  libel — of  which 
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All  the  Year  Rounds  Mr.  Reade  reserving  all  rights,  Charles 
Dickens  mid  him  bl.  a  page.  Two  thousand  pounds  is  what 
Mr.  Reade  expects  for  a  novel,  and  his  average  rate  of  pay 
varies  from  2d.  to  3rf.  for  each  word  that  he  writes.  On  this 
scale  he  calculated  his  damages  at  120/.,  and  a  Scotch  jury  has 
given  him  90/.,  which  is  a  very  substantial  verdict.  Mr.  Reade 
went  into  the  box,  and  gave  his  evidence  like  a  man.  James 
Lambert  himself  was  called  by  way  *of  challenge  to  the 
defendants  to  cross-examine  him  as  to  his  love  of  whiskey, 
which  their  counsel  discreetly  declined  to  do.  Mr.  Chatto, 
of  Chatto  and  Windus,  Professor  Masson,  and  Mr.  Black¬ 
wood,  of  Blackwood  and  Sons,  proved  that,  as  a  matter 

of  fact,  Mr.  Reade  can  get  almost  anything  for  his 

writing  that  be  likes  to  ask,  and  there  being  practi¬ 
cally  no  defence,  the  only  thing  that  the  advocate  of  the 

Herald  could  do  was  to  make  a  flowery  speech  in  miti¬ 
gation  of  damages,  begging  the  jury  to  assess  the  injury  done 
to  Mr.  Reade  at  the  value  of  the  smallest  coin  circulating  in 
Her  Maiesty’s  dominions.'’  To  this  Mr.  Reade’s  advocate  re¬ 
torted,  tW  to  estimate  the  vtdue  of  a  work  written  by  Mr. 
Reade  at  a  brass  farthing  was  a  piece  of  brazen  impudence,  and 
the  eloquence  seems  to  have  run  very  high  on  both  sides,  for 
the  Lord  J  ustice  Clerk  sadly  observed  that  the  case  had  taken 
up  a  very  great  deal  of  time,  but  that  its  merits  lay  in  narrower 
compass  than  any  case  which  he  had  yet  known  to  go  to  a  j  ury. 
Substantially  he  told  the  jury  that,  to  estimate  the  damages 
fairly,  they  must  ask  themselves  what  the  Herald  would  have 
given  Mr.  Keade  for  the  right  to  print  his  story  if  they  had  known 
of  his  copyright  in  it;  and  from  this  point  of  view  the  verdict  is, 
on  the  whole,  a  fair  one.  The  London  correspondent  of  the 
Herald  was  ignorant,  it  is  true,  that  the  tale  was  copyright, 
but  he  could  easily  have  ascertained  the  fact  if  he  had  en¬ 
quired,  so  that  the  plea  of  ignorance  was  really  little  better 
tnan  a  confession  of  negligence.  No  doubt  Mr.  Reade  would 
never  have  brought  his  action  if  the  Herald  had  not,  to  use  his 
own  words,  picked  holes  in  his  hero  ” ;  and  the  case  will  be 
a  warning  to  newspaper  proprietors  to  take  care  in  future  how 
they  pirate  Mr.  Reade’s  property,  more  especially  if  they  com¬ 
plicate  the  offence  by  matting  fun  of  Mr.  Reade  himself. 

As  to  the  merits  of  the  action  there  can  be  no  doubt.  If  the 
Herald  had  ofTered  to  apologise,  and  to  pay  50/.  to  the  Lam¬ 
bert  Annuity  Fund,  it  is  as  certain  as  anything  can  be  that  Mr. 
Reade  would  have  withdrawn  his  action.  There  was,  how¬ 
ever,  evidently  a  good  deal  of  strong  feeling  on  each  side,  and  the 
consequence  is  that  the  lawyers  have  been  the  principal  gainers. 
Mr.  Reade  cannot  possibly  be  blamed  for  nis  part  in  the 
matter.  The  Herald  did  not  treat  him  well,  and  ho  has 
punished  it.  The  case  would  have  more  general  interest  than 
it  has  if  it  let  any  light  on  the  vexed  question  of  how  far 
copyright  exists  in  a  newspaper  article— a  point  on  which 
Mr.  Sala  recently  addressed  the  Prime  Minister  with  con¬ 
siderable  eloquence,  and  which  the  memorable  decision 
of  Vice-Chancellor  Malins  in  Cox  v.  The  Land  and  Water 
Journal  Company  cannot  be  considered  as  having  entirely 
settled.  It  is  a  real  grievance  for  writers  that  the  exact 
nature  of  their  rights  in  articles  contributed  by  them  to 
newspapers  should  remain  as  doubtful  as  it  is  at  present,  and  it 
could  be  wished  that  the  case  of  Reade  v.  The  Glasgow  Herald 
had  cleared  the  matter  up.  Mr.  Reade,  of  course,  secured  his 
copyright  by  printing  and  registering  the  tale  as  a  pamphlet 
before  it  appeared  in  the  Tall  Mall  Gazette.  What  one  would 
wish  to  know  is,  what  would  have  been  his  position  if  he  had 
neglected  this  precaution;  and  on  this  point  the  judgment  of 
Vice-Chancellor  Malins,  although  very  strong,  is  unfortunately 
not  altogether  conclusive. 


COERESPONDENCE. 

‘  NAVAL  POWERS  AND  THEIR  POLICY.’ 

Sir, — As  some  months  had  elapsed  since  the  publication  of 
my  book,  ^  Naval  Powers  and  their  Policy,’  I  had  ceased  to  ex¬ 
pect  further  mention  or  criticism  by  the  press,  and  thus  it  was 
that  the  notice  with  which  you  honoured  me  in  your  columns 
on  the  1st  of  this  month  escaped  me.  If  not  too  late,  will  you 
allow  me  to  say  a  word  or  two  upon  the  subject  ?  I  will  be 
as  brief  as  possible. 

Your  reviewer  dismisses  in  a  single  sentence  the  tabular 
statements,  which  are  much  more  important  than  all  the  rest 
of  the  book  put  together.  There  is  a  paragraph,  or  in  some 
cases  a  page  or  two,  of  descriptive  matter  accompanying  each 
table,  but  it  is  to  the  latter  especially  that  I  desire  to  draw  at¬ 
tention.  I  wish  to  say  that  my  object  in  collecting  the  facts 
for  the  tables,  and  in  revising  and  greatly  enlarging  the  original 
essays  for  publication,  was  to  present  whatever  information  I 
could  to  the  public  in  as  handy  and  popular  a  form  as  possible. 
You  say  that  the  *  Statesman’s  Year  Book  ’  or  a  speech  in  Par¬ 
liament  would  give  more  detailed  information  tnan  I  do.  I 


venture  to  doubt  this  assertion ;  but  what  I  wish  to  insist  upon 
is,  that  the  tabular  statements  give  you  the  requisite  facts  in  a 
nutshell. 

The  most  important*  part  of  your  criticism  relates  to  the 
education  of  naval  officers.  I  will  not  .say  that  I  have  been 
misrepresented,  but  I  have  certainly  been  misunderstood.  The 
system  at  present  in  vogue  imparts  scientiflc  instruction  by  fits 
and  starts.  The  officers  who  are  being  trained  as  gunnery- 
lieutenants  (and  it  was  to  them  that  I  referred  chiefly  in  my 
remarks  upon  the  Naval  College)  are  only  allowed  nine  months 
in  which  to  acquire  a  mass  of  information  embracing  the  whole 
field  of  modern  science.  It  is  absolutely  impossible  in  the 
time  to  acquire  anything  more  than  a  mechanical  and  perfunc¬ 
tory  knowledge  of  all  these  subjects,  and  once  the  feverish 
excitement  of  the  examination  is  over  the  efl'ect  is  to  generate 
a  distaste  for  study.  Already  this  intolerable  system  has  cost 
England  one  valuable  life.  Lieutenant  Christopher  Williams 
left  Greenwich  a  few  months  since  with  high  honours.  Every¬ 
body  believed  that  a  great  career  was  before  him.  lie  was 
A  singularly  temperate  man  in  his  habits,  but  the  strain  upon 
his  mind  had  been  too  great.  His  own  words,  given  me  not 
long  since  Iw  a  friend  who  knew  him  well,  deserve  the  atten¬ 
tion  (more  1  fear  than  they  will  receive)  of  the  advocates  of  the 
new  system  ;  his  poor  brain,”  he  said,  ‘‘gave  way.”  When 
delirious  he  jumped,  as  you  may  remember,  from  a  second- 
door  window  of  ilaslar  Hospital,  and  was  killed.  What  I  pro¬ 
posed  was  this — that  officers  should,  instead  of  being  subjected 
to  these  violent  “  spurts  ”  of  high-pressure  cramming,  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  return  to  the  college  more  than  once.  On  one 
point  t  even  went  a  step  further  than  the  advocates  of  the 
Greenwich  system,  and  recommended  that  the  first  period  of 
study  at  Greenwich  should  commence  after  a  midsoipman’s 
first  cruise,  instead  of,  as  at  present,  after  five  or  six  years,  and 
should  be  for  twelve  or  eighteen  months,  the  present  first 
period  there  being  only  six. 

As  regards  Mr.  Lowe  and  his  finance,  I  can  only  regret  that 
I  have  no  words  sufficiently  strong  in  which  to  condemn  his 
financial  policy.  The  sacrifice  of  the  sugar  duties,  and  of  the 
nominal  registration  duty  on  imported  corn,  dried  up  sources 
of  revenue  in  a  way  which  I  really  cannot  trust  myself  to 
criticise. 

One  word  more.  Your  reviewer  speaks  of  our  “  complicated 
men-of-war.”  In  my  opinion,  the  powers  of  attack  are 
gradually  overcoming  those  of  defence  ;  and,  when  they  finally 
win  the  day,  our  ships  will  cease  to  be  complicated,  and  sea¬ 
manship — indispensable,  even  in  ironclads — will  resume  its 
proper  place  as  the  head  and  front  of  an  officer’s  education. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

London,  July  21,  1870.  John  0.  Paget. 

[Mr.  Paget’s  remarks  are  temperate,  but  hardly  affect  our 
criticism  of  his  little  book.  Our  complaint  was  that  it  was 
not  worthy  of  the  important  subject  it  dealt  with ;  that  its 
information  was  too  meagre  and  sparse ;  that  there  wm  too 
much  of  opinion  and  too  little  of  genuine  information  in  it ; 
that,  in  regard  to  foreign  navies,  Mr.  Reed’s  recent  speech  in 
Parliament,  or  Mr.  Martin’s  able  summaries  in  the  ‘  Statesman’s 
Year  Book,’  gave  more  copious  information ;  and,  that  the 
tabular  statements,  valuable  as  they  undoubtedly  are,  were 
imperfect.  But,  in  regard  to  education,  we  cannot  accept  Mr. 
Paget’s  criticism  of  our  opinion.  There  may  be  errors  in  the 
system  at  Greenwich ;  but  its  advantages  infinitely  outweigh 
them.  The  death  of  poor  Lieutenant  Williams  was,  we  felt 
convinced,  certain  to  raise  the  cuckoo-cry  of  “  cram  ” ;  yet,  ad¬ 
mitting  all  that  Mr.  Paget  says  about  him,  the  only  question 
is  as  to  the  advisability  of  converting  the  reasonable  course  of 
study  for  gunnery  officers  at  Greenwich  into  a  competition  for 
a  valuable  prize,  not  as  to  the  course  itself.  Whether  gunnery 
officers  have  sufficient  time  for  this  course  is  a  matter  which 
can  only  be  determined  by  experience — certainly  not  by  the 
“ipsy-dixy”  of  either  Mr.  Paget  or  ourselves.  ^  It  is  too  If  to 
in  the  day  to  be  crying  down  education,  with  the  covert 
suggestion  that  it  is  incompatible  with  the  professional  require¬ 
ments  of  the  services.  Mere  bookworms  are  not  wanted  in 
the  navy ;  nor  are  mere  sailors :  though  the  latter  are  the 
better  ot  the  two.  •  Admitting,  with  Mr.  Paget,  that  seaman¬ 
ship  is  of  the  first  importance,  we  cannot  think  its  preservation 
depends  on  ignorance,  or  that  mathematical  knowledge  is,  in 
some  mysterious  way,  its  deadly  foe.  Mr.  Paget  has,  how¬ 
ever,  the  courage  of  his  opinions,  though  wo  cannot  agree 
with  him.]  _ ^ _ 

LINES  BY  A  GREAT  EASTERN  SHARE¬ 
HOLDER. 

Good  British  Railway  Shares  are  ours,  no  foreign  bubbles. 

Through  “  Treble  X  ”  we’ll  soon  be  “  ex  ”  all  troubles. 

And  when  by  Bass’s  help  relieved  from  grief. 

His  monument  we’ll  raise  in  Bass-relief. 


\ 
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MR.  BROWNING’S  NEW  VOLUME. 

Pacchiarotto,  and  how  he  Worked  in  Listem'per ;  with  other  Poems. 

By  Robert  Browning.  London :  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

It  is  twelve  years  since  Mr.  Browning  published  his 
last  collection  of  lyrical  and  miscellaneous  pieces,  the 
“  Dramatis  Persona?.”  The  intermediate  period  has  not, 
as  we  know,  been  one  of  idleness ;  no  less  than  ten 
volumes  have  witnessed  to  the  intellectual  activity  and 
ceaseless  vivacity  of  the  author’s  mind,  but  these,  with¬ 
out  exception,  or  with  the  doubtful  exception  of  ‘‘  Fifine  at 
the  Fair,”  have  been  monodramatic  studies  without  any 
trace  of  the  peculiar  lyrical  faculty  which  stimulated  the 
oet  to  all  his  most  brilliant  early  successes.  It  has 
een  the  custom  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Browning  had 
entirely  and  finally  abandoned  rhymed  verse,  and  every 
measure  but  blank  verse.  The  present  volume  contains 
a  suflBciently  startling  denial  of  this  surmise,  and  gives 
us  a  fresh  example  of  almost  every  genus  of  verse  used 
by  Mr.  Browning,  with  specific  differences.  After  a 
musical  and  mystical  prologue,  full  of  picturesqueness 
and  colour,  but  informed  by  a  thought  which  readers, 
perhaps,  are  hardly  intended  to  grasp,  wo  come  upon 
the  longest  poem  of  the  volume,  “  Pacchiarotto,”  in 
some  respects  the  oddest,  least  conventional,  and  most 
startling  that  its  author  has  produced.  On  the  first 
reading  of  this  cataract  of  mad  rhymes,  telling  how 

This  Painter  was  of  opinion 
Our  earth  should  be  his  dominion, 

Wliose  Art  could  correct  to  pattern 
What  Nature  had  slurred — the  slattern ! 

And  since,  beneath  the  heavens 
Things  lay  now  at  sixes  and  sevens. 

Or  as  he  said,  sopra-sotio, — 

Thought  the  painter  Pacchiarotto 
Things  want^  reforming  therefore, 

on  the  first  reading  of  forty  pages  of  such  breathless  and 
fantastic  verse,  no  clear  idea  is  left  upon  the  mind, 
except  that  of  wonder  at  the  extraordinary  agility  with 
which  the  writer  performs  his  feats  of  rope-dancing. 
Roperusal,  however,  and  study  reveals  the  significance 
and  force  of  this  ode  funambulesquey  the  wittiest  and  most 
perfectly  successful  poem  of  its  kind  since  ”  Hudibras,” 
with  which  it  challenges  comparison.  That  its  inten¬ 
tional  defiance  of  all  convention  and  custom  in  poetry 
will  be  admired  by  many,  may  well  be  questioned.  The 
bondage  of  tradition  lies  very  heavily  upon  us,  and  few 
are  the  readers  who  are  content  to  take  any  book  what¬ 
ever,  simply  on  its  own  merits.  Besides,  Mr.  Browning 
seems  expressly  to  intimate  that  this  time  he  has  written 
to  please  himself,  and  defies  the  public  and  the  critics 
equally. 

So  this  time  I  whistle,  not  sing  at  all, 

My  story,  the  largess  I  fling  at  all 
And  every  the  rough  there  whose  aubade 
Did  its  best  to  amuse  me — nor  so  bad! 

(for  the  critics,  who  get  more  kicks  than  halfpence 
throughout  this  volume,  are  represented  as  a  pack  of 
chimney-sweepers,  who  wake  the  poet  in  the  early  morn¬ 
ing  with  the  doleful  aubade  of  their  class). 

Take  my  thanks,  pick  up  largess,  and  scamper 
Off  free,  ere  your  mirth  gets  a  damper ! 

You’ve  Monday,  your  one  day,  your  fun-day, 

While  mine  is  a  year  that’s  all  Sunday. 

I’ve  seen  you,  times — w'ho  knows  how  many? 

Dance  in  here,  strike  up,  play  the  zany, 

Make  mouths  at  the  Tenant,  hoot  warning 
You’ll  find  him  decamped  next  May-morning. 

But  this  Tenant  is  by  no  means  bankrupt,  and  he 
warns  his  critics  that  his  Muse  is  a  Xantippe,  and  that 
if  they  come  too  close  she  has  slops  ready  for  them. 
But  wo  are  on  dangerous  ground,  being  critics  our¬ 
selves,  and  wo  hasten  away. 

For  those  who  find  “  Pacchiarotto”  too  strong  meat, 
there  are  sweeter  lyrics  in  the  old  genial  style  of  “  Men 
and  Women.”  In  the  two  pieces  called  ”  Pisgah- 
Si^hts”  we  have  the  weary  acquiescence  of  an  am¬ 
bitious  man,  near  his  death,  who  would  now,  if  he 
could,  pass  through  life  again  in  quiet  observation  of 


the  universe.  In  “  Fears  and  Scruples  ”  the  anguish 
of  a  man  who  has  long  loved  a  friend  whom  he  has 
never  seen,  wrestles  with  the  vexatious  speech  of  those 
around  him,  who  tell  him  that  this  friend  is  perfectly 
indifferent  to  his  love  and  pain  ;  the  heart  and  hope  are 
ready  to  fail  utterly,  when  it  is  perceived  that  ”  this 
friend  happens  to  be~God  !  ”  “Natural  Magic  ”  will 
recall,  by  something  in  its  method  and  motive,  the  old 
favourite  “Misconceptions,”  even  as  “Magical  Nature,” 
with  its  delicious  second  stanza — 

You,  forsooth,  a  flower  ?  Nay,  my  love,  a  jewel — 

Jewel  at  no  mercy  of  a  moment  in  your  prime ! 

Time  may  fray  the  flower-face,  kind  be  time  or  cruel. 

Jewel,  from  each  facet,  flash  your  laugh  at  time ! 

recals,  by  sheer  opposition,  the  floral  fancies  of  “  A 
Pretty  Woman.”  “  Numpholeptos  ”  reads  like  some 
excluded  passage  of  “  Sordello,”  some  harmonious  speech 
put  into  the  mouth  of  the  hero,  “  low  muttering  beneath 
the  moon,”  and  omitted  from  its  place  till  now  by  a  whim 
of  the  author.  “  Do  not  let  delicacy  permit  you  to  sup¬ 
pose  anything  nympholeptic,”  says  Shelley  in  a  passage 
hitherto  unintelligible.  “  Appearances  ”  will  recall  the 
earlier  Respectability  ;  ”  and  “  Filippo  Baldinucci  on 
the  Privilege  of  Burial,”  a  story  of  Hebrew  persecution 
in  1676,  forms  a  pendant  to  “Holy  Cross  Day.” 

One  section  of  these  new  pieces  will  interest  and 
tantalise  those  who  mask  an  idle  curiosity  under  an 
ostentation  of  reverence  for  the  fashionable  poet.  Mr. 
Browning,  called  upon  to  unlock  his  heart  with  a  sonnet- 
key,  like  Shakespeare,  declines  to  do  so  in  several  more 
than  enigmatical  pieces.  In  “  At  the  Mermaid,”  in¬ 
deed,  Shakespeare  is  understood  to  speak,  but  the  living 
poet  has  taken  no  pains  to  disguise  his  own  voice.  Here 
he  claims  exemption  from  all  the  mannerisms  of  a  poet’s 
life,  from  the  WelUschmerZy  the  affectation,  the  confiding 
and  morbid  egotism  of  a  typical  minor  poet,  declini^, 
indeed,  at  so  great  a  cost,  to  be  called  a  poet  at  all.  In 
“  House  ”  he  speaks  still  more  plainly : — 

Shall  I  sonnot-sing  you  about  myself  ? 

Do  I  live  in  a  house  you  would  like  to  see? 

Isjit  scant  of  gear,  has  it  store  of  pelf? 

“  Unlock  my  heart  with  a  sonnet-key?  ” 

Invito  the  world,  as  my  betters  have  done  ? 

“  Take  notice :  this  building  remains  on  view. 

Its  suites  of  reception  every  one, 

Its  private  apartment  and  bedroom  too; 

“  For  a  ticket,  apply  to  the  Publisher.” 

No :  thanking  the  public,  I  must  decline. 

A  peep  through  my  window,  if  folks  prefer. 

But,  please  you,  no”step  over  threshold  of  mine  ! 

“  Shop  ”  may  be  taken,  as  our  inclination  takes  us,  as  a 
severe  satiric  study  of  one’s  self,  as  a  humourous  attack 
on  one’s  neighbour,  or  as  a  wholly  grim  and  mystical 
irony  on  the  speaker  himself.  It  is  one  of  those  poems 
in  which  the  cross-play  of  strange  and  antagonistic 
ideas,  united  to  a  rapidity  of  utterance  that  baffles  the 
listener,  has  given  rise  to  the  commonplace  doctrine  of 
Mr.  Browning’s  obscurity. 

Space  is  failing  us  before  we  have  drawn  attention  to 
several  of  the  poems  that  we  had  marked  for  special 
analysis.  The  great  ballad  of  “  Herve  Riel  ”  is  already 
well  known  to  all  readers  of  the  Comhill  Magazine, 
But  the  poem  which  will,  on  the  whole,  in  our  opinion, 
do  most  to  ensure  this  volume  a  special  immortality, 
and  which  remains,  after  very  careful  re-reading, 
stamped  most  vividly  on  the  imagination,  is  the  truly 
marvellous  study,  called  “  A  Forgiveness.”  Written  in 
rhymed  verse  of  perfect  harmony  and  fulness,  in  a  clear 
and  limpid  style  which  no  reader,  however  hasty,  can 
pretend  to  consider  difficult,  it  lacks  nothing  of  the  in¬ 
tellectual  vigour  and  penetration  of  the  author’s  most 
knotty  monodramas.  In  fact,  it  is  interpenetrated  by 
such  a  perfume  of  true  tragic  poetry  as  has,  we 
must  venture  to  think,  been  lacking  in  some  of  his  later 
ingenious  anatomies  of  small  souls.  A  nobleman  and 
statesman,  engaged  in  difficult  and  laborious  public 
duties,  finds  rest  from,  and  pleasure  in,  these  labours  in 
the  love  of  his  beautiful  wife.  No  cloud  of  distrust  has 
ever  risen  between  them.  At  last,  one  day,  returning 
sooner  than  usual,  he  comes  upon  a  man  in  his  garden. 
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Gathering  his  cloak  about  his  face,  stealthily  gliding 
among  the  statues,  the  stranger  passes.  The  master 
suspects  nothing  personal,  when,  turning  suddenly,  his 
wife,  white  as  stone,  stands  before  him,  and  declares 
her  guilt.  She  offers  her  life,  but  he,  after  a  pause  of 
silence,  passes,  still  without  a  word,  into  the  house. 
Next  day  he  declares  that  in  future  they  must  act  before 
the  world  the  love  that  he  at  least  had  hitherto  been 
no  actor  in  professing.  She  silently  acquiesces.  Three 
years  pass  by  so,  and  at  last  one  night,  after  a  visit  from 
the  king,  which  crowns  the  glory  of  their  house,  the 
wife  begs  a  word  with  her  husband.  He  takes  her 
to  a  solitary  room  in  an  uninhabited  part  of  his 
palace.  There  she  tells  him  that  she  loves  him,  has 
always  loved  him,  that  her  guilt  was  the  consequence  of 
jealousy  for  those  affairs  of  state  which  took  up  so  great 
part  of  his  thoughts,  and  that  now  again  she  begs  to  be 
allowed  to  die.  He,  whom  anger  did  not  move  at  the 
first  crisis,  is  not  moved  by  remorse  now.  He  tells  her 
that  he  believes  her,  and  that  she  has  risen  in  his  esti¬ 
mation.  During  the  three  years  he  has  held  her  in 
utter  contempt ;  now  he  honours  her  so  much  as  to  hate 
her.  He  calls  upon  her  to  write  a  confession  of  her 
change  of  mind,  and  she  begs  to  be  allowed  to  do  so  in 
her  own  blood.  Accordingly  he  gives  her  an  exquisite 
yataghan,  with  which  she  pierces  her  bosom  and  writes. 
The  weapon  was  poisoned,  and  she  dies.  The  whole 
story  is  told  in  confession  by  the  husband  to  a  priest, 
and  at  the  end  we  learn  that  it  was  the  priest  himself 
who  had  wronged  him,  and  on  whom  his  vengeance  is 
now  about  to  fall.  Such  is  an  outline  of  a  great  poem, 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  that  the  eminent  writer  has 
ever  produced,  and  a  fresh  proof,  if  proof  were  needed, 
of  the  untired  vitality  of  his  intellect  and  his  imagina¬ 
tion. 


them,  so  that  he  could  only  say  that  if  the  House  would 
be  guided  by  his  advice  they  would  reject  the  amend¬ 
ment.  The  amendment  was  rejected  accordingly. 

Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  who  relates  this  last  anecdote, 
was  of  opinion  that  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  was 
chiefly  due  to  Lord  Althorp’s  influence.  “  It  was 
A1  thorp  carried  the  Bill,”  he  said.  “  His  fine  temper 
did  it.”  This,  of  course,  is  going  too  far.  Wo  all 
know  that  the  Bill  was  carried  by  the  overwhelming 
pressure  of  opinion  outside  Parliament.  But  Hardinge’s 
saying  is  true  in  this  sense,  that,  but  for  Althorp,  the 
course  of  Reform  might  have  run  much  less  smoothly 
than  it  did.  If  the  House  had  not  had  confidence  in  his 
sterling  good  sense,  they  might  have  met  the  demand 
for  electoral  extension  with  stubborn  resistance.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington  had  no  idea  of  meeting  it  in  any 
other  way ;  to  him  it  appeared  suicidal  to  show  the 
slightest  symptom  of  giving  way,  and  at  first  the  mass 
of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  looked  at  the  popular 
agitation  in  the  same  light.  It  was  an  attack  on  the 
privileges  of  their  class,  and  it  seemed  to  them  that,  if 
they  yielded  one  jot,  they  would  bo  opening  the  flood¬ 
gates  of  revolution.  But  Althorp  saw  that  the  more 
the  popular  tide  was  dammed  up,  the  more  fiercely  it 
raged,  and  ho  and  those  who  thought  with  him  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  impressing  their  convictions  on  the  majority. 
But  at  first  they  were  a  small  minority,  and  it  was  an 
uphill  fight.  Lord  Brougham  was  of  opinion  that  if, 
when  Lord  John  Russell  introduced  his  first  Reform 
Bill,  Peel  had  got  up,  declined  to  discuss  any  proposal 
so  mad  and  revolutionary,  and  taken  a  division  at  once 
without  debate,  he  would  have  thrown  it  out  by  a  huge 
majority.  This,  as  Mr.  Roebuck  has  remarked,  showed 
an  ignorance  of  the  strength  and  depth  of  the  popular 
feeling.  If  the  Bill  had  been  thrown  out  at  once, 
it  would  have  been  followed  by  more  sweeping 
demands.  Still,  if  such  was  the  opinion  of  an 
acute  and  unprejudiced  observer  like  Brougham,  it 
throws  light  upon  the  spirit  in  which  Reform  was 
regarded  by  the  bulk  of  the  Parliament.  The  country 
really  had  a  narrow  escape  from  revolution,  and  Lord 
Althorp  was  the  one  “  still  strong  man  ”  who  more 
than  any  other  individual  helped  to  avert  it.  If  the 
struggle  had  been  prolonged,  larger  reforms  would 
have  been  demanded,  and  might  have  been  conceded 
when  it  became  unmistakable  how  thoroughly  the 
country  was  in  earnest,  but  if  the  House  of  Commons 
had  from  the  first  shown  the  same  hostility  to  reform 
that  was  displayed  by  the  Lords,  there  would  have  been 
great  danger  of  armed  insurrection  and  bloodshed. 
Lord  Althorp*s  influence,  too,  made  itself  felt  outside 
the  House,  and  helped  to  soften  the  bitterness  which 
might  otherwise  have  been  aroused  among  the  lower 
classes  by  the  spectacle  of  the  indifference  and  antago¬ 
nism  of  the  higher  classes  to  their  grievances  and 
demands.  When  the  second  Reform  Bill  was  thrown 
out  by  the  Lords,  excitement  ran  very  high  among  the 
political  unions  throughout  the  country.  The  most 
formidable  of  them,  of  which  Birmingham  was  the 
head- quarters,  resolved  that  they  would  pay  no  taxes 
till  “  the  Bill,  the  whole  Bill,  and  nothing  but  the  Bill,” 
was  passed  into  law ;  and  summoned  a  monster  meeting 
in  demonstration  of  that  resolve,  requesting  the  people 
to  come  with  arms  in  their  hands.  This  summons 
caused  no  small  consternation  in  political  circles.  Lord 
Althorp  took  the  bold  course  of  asking  an  interview 
with  Mr.  Joseph  Parkes,  then  a  solicitor  in  Birmingham, 
who  had  great  influence  with  the  Union,  and  represented 
to  him  how  gravely  such  a  meeting  would  imperil  the 
hopes  of  a  peaceful  reform.  The  Unionists,  as  well  as 
the  House  of  Commons,  had  confidence  in  Althorp.  He 
urged  them  to  put  off  having  recourse  to  such  extreme 
measures  till  Parliament  had  had  another  chance,  and 
they  took  his  advice,  and  a  meeting,  which  might  very 
easily  have  passed  into  a  revenge  for  Peterloo,  was 
countermanded. 

Such  was  the  remarkable  influence  exercised  by  Lord 
Althorp.  He  was  a  quiet  unostentatious  man,  who  has 
left  no  literary  monuments  of  himself,  no  speeches  to 
serve  as  models  of  eloquence,  and  is  in  danger  conse- 


MEMOIR  OF  LORD  ALTHORP. 

Memoir  of  John  Charles,  Viscount  Althorp,  Third  Earl  Spencer. 

By  the  late  Sir  Denis  le  Marchant,  Bart.  London :  Richard 

Bentley. 

Lord  Althorp  occupied  a  unique  position  as  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  leader.  He  was  not  naturally  an  eloquent  man, 
nor  a  ready  debater,  and  he  had  been  at  no  pains  to  cul¬ 
tivate  the  arts  of  oratory ;  yet  he  was  chosen  leader  of 
his  party,  and  exercised  greater  influence  than  any  man 
in  the  House  of  Commons  at  a  time  when  the  most 
active  spirits  in  the  House  were  men  of  brilliant  ability. 
It  was  a  great  tribute  to  the  personal  character  of  the 
man,  to  the  impression  which  he  produced  of  plain  good 
sense  and  unreserved  honesty.  There  were  dozens  of 
men  in  Parliament  who  could  make  more  admirable 
speeches,  but  there  was  none  whose  word  commanded 
so  much  confidence.  At  critical  moments  the  House 
was  crowded  to  hear  Brougham  and  Tierney,  but  a  few 
simple  sentences  from  Althorp,  a  plain  statement  of  his 
opinion,  and  bis  reasons  for  holding  it,  turned  more 
votes  than  their  most  elaborate  and  persuasive  speeches. 
In  the  course  of  the  discussion  on  the  Reform 
Bill,  when  Mr.  Sheil  had  thrown  his  party  into  per¬ 
plexity  by  an  ill-timed  amendment  brilliantly  sup¬ 
ported,  Lord  Althorp  averted  a  ministerial  defeat  by  a 
speech  which  occupied  less  than  two  minutes  in 
delivery.  “As  a  Reformer,”  he  said,  “I  am  unable  to 
answer  your  arguments — they  are  unanswerable  as 
matters  of  reasoning.  My  only  reply  is  that  your  pro¬ 
posal  is  impolitic.  I  state  now,  as  I  have  stated  before, 
that  it  will  be  more  prudent  not  to  create  unnecessary 
opposition  to  the  great  measure  of  Reform  by  carrying 
the  principle  of  disfranchisement  further  than  the  Lords 
have  carried  it.  I  shall  therefore  oppose  your  motion.” 
And  the  question  was  virtually  settled.  Still  more 
significant  was  his  triumph  over  Mr.  Croker.  Mr. 
Croker,  as  the  readers  of  ‘  Coningsby  *  know,  was  a  great 
master  of  statistics.  Once,  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  says, 
in  answer  to  a  most  able  and  argumentative  speech  of 
his.  Lord  Althorp  rose  and  merely  observed  that  he  had 
made  some  calculations  which  he  considered  as  entirely 
conclusive  in  refutation  of  the  right  honourable  gentle¬ 
man’s  arguments,  but  unfortunately  he  had  mislaid 
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qaently  of  receiving  unfair  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the 
historian.  His  influence  was  a  silent  influence,  and  the 
historian  can  hardly  help  neglecting  it.  Mr.  le  Marchant 
has  placed  at  the  beginning  of  this  memorial  volume, 
which  will  be  of  great  value  when  the  history  of  the 
period  comes  to  be  written,  a  fragment  of  an  autobio¬ 
graphy  which  Lord  Althorp  would  'seem  to  have  begun 
when  he  retired  from  public  life.  It  is  much  to  be  re¬ 
gretted  that  only  the  introduction  to  this  autobiography 
has  been  preserved,  if  it  ever  went  farther.  It  would  have 
had  no  great  literary  value,  for  Lord  Althorp  was  a 
plain  man,  the  son  of  persons  of  high  culture,  but  left 
too  much  to  the  care  of  servants  in  his  youth,  while  his 
mother  was  the  most  brilliant  figure  in  political  society. 
He  showed  no  lack  of  ability  when  he  chose  to  apply 
himself  to  intellectual  work.  He  took  honours  at  the 
University  with  a  distinction  unprecedented  for  a  noble¬ 
man.  But  he  was  singularly  destitute  of  ambition,  and 
not  at  all  disposed  to  pursue  letters  for  their  own  sake ; 
and  as  soon  as  his  examinations  were  over,  he  settled 
down  to  the  quiet  life  of  a  country  gentleman  with  a 
passion  for  sport  and  manly  exercises.  His  autobio¬ 
graphy  would  not  have  been  much  as  a  composition, 
but  as  the  testimony  of  a  scrupulously  conscientious 
eye-witness  and  clear-sighted  judge  of  character 
it  would  have  been  invaluable.  The  secret  history  of 
the  Reform  Bill  would  have  been  given  with  a  frankness 
and  trustworthiness  such  as  has  been  applied  to  no  other 
portion  of  our  annals.  The  work  would  have  stood  out 
among  such  performances  as  Clarendon’s  ‘  History,’  or 
Gilbert  Burnet’s,  or  the  *  Groville  Memoirs,’  with  a 
character  all  its  own.  Althorp  was  really  a  hero,  with 
none  of  the  vulgar  attributes  of  heroism,  as  homely  and 
unpretending  as  a  man  could  be,  but  with  an  essential 
grandeur  of  nature.  There  was  no  aflectation  in  his 
modesty  ;  the  man  was  transparently  honest.  He  really 
entered  the  public  service  from  a  sense  of  duty,  and  at 
the  solicitation  of  friends  who  knew  his  capacity.  He 
died  in  the  end  from  sheer  physical  exhaustion,  and  this 
want  of  physical  vitality  would  seem  to  have  coloured 
his  life  with  a  despondency  which  was  incompatible 
with  ardent  and  forward  activity.  Earl  Russell  says  in 
his  ‘  Recollections  ’  that  Althorp  once  told  him  that, 
while  he  was  in  office,  he  never  waked  in  the  morning 
without  wishing  himself  dead.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
there  was  some  misapprehension  in  this.  In  one  of  the 
letters,  reprinted  in  this  volume,  Althorp  writes  to 
Brougham  to  say  that  he  is  perfectly  sure  no  man  ever 
disliked  office  to  such  a  degree  as  he  did  ;  and  indeed  the 
first  thing  that  usually  came  into  his  head  when  he  woke 
was  how  he  was  to  get  out  of  it.  Perhaps  it  was  office 
and  not  life  which  ho  told  Earl  Russell  was  wearisome 
to  him.  But  at  any  rate  there  must  have  been 
physical  depression  at  the  bottom  of  such  a  feeling. 
Another  of  Earl  Russell’s  anecdotes  about  his  friend  is  a 
saying  by  one  of  the  ministers  that  “  if  he  had  been  told 
that  Lord  Althorp  had  engaged  in  an  intrigue  to  get 
out  of  office  he  might  have  believed  it ;  but  an  assertion 
that  Lord  Althorp  had  intrigued  in  order  to  remain  in 
office  was  utterly  incredible.”  Lord  Belper  says  that 
“  at  one  time,  when  the  fate  of  the  Ministry  was  un¬ 
certain,  ho  was  going  with  a  friend  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  seeing  Lord  Althorp  walking  in  front 
with  a  very  depressed  expression,  said  to  his  companion, 
*I  see  the  Government  are  still  in,’  and  on  being  asked 
the  reason  for  his  assertion,  replied,  ‘Because  Lord 
Althorp  looks  so  unhappy ;  the  Government  cannot  bo 
going  out.’  ” 

The  character  of  Lord  Althorp  makes  this  one  of  the 
most  interesting  biographies  that  has  been  published  for 
some  years.  Sir  Denis  le  Marchant  has  done  his  work 
remarkably  well.  It  was  at  first  intended  for  private 
circulation  in  the  Spencer  family,  which  would  seem  to 
show  that  modesty  is  hereditary  in  the  race,  and  the 
biographer  makes  that  an  excuse  for  the  personality  of 
the  details,  but  wo  cannot  know  too  much  about  the 
private  life  of  a  man  who  was  so  singular  and  upright  a 
figure  in  an  important  political  [crisis.  Sir  Denis  was 
peculiarly  well  qualified  to  undertake  such  a  work. 
At  the  time  of  the  Reform  Bill  struggles,  he  , 


was  privat.3  secretary  to  the  Chancellor,  Lord 
Brougham,  and  was  employed  to  report  the  debates 
to  the  Cabinet,  and  not  merely  the  debates,  but  every¬ 
thing  that  he  could  glean  concerning  the  state  of  feeling 
in  the  House  from  conversation  in  the  lobbies.  He  was 
thus  very  much  behind  the  scenes,  and  his  account  of 
the  intrigues  that  went  on,  though  it  reveals  very  little 
that  has  not  already  transpired  in  some  shape,  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  interesting,  enriched  as  it  is  with  anecdotes  and 
estimates  of  most  of  the  actors  in  the  drama.  One  of 
the  secret  passages  on  which  light  is  thrown  is  the 
formation  of  Lord  Grey’s  Ministry  in  1830.  It  has 
always  been  known  that  there  was  some  hitch  in  the 
appointment  of  Brougham  to  the  Chancellorship,  but 
the  facts  have  not  been  clear.  It  seems  that  Lord  Grey 
wished  to  form  a  sort  of  Coalition  ministry,  having 
representative  reform  as  its  basis.  The  Whigs  had 
been  so  long  out  of  office  that  they  doubted  their  ability 
to  keep  office  by  their  own  unaided  strength,  and  Lord 
Grey  invited  the  co-operation  of  the  Duke  of  Rich¬ 
mond,  Sir  Edward  Knatchbull,  and  Lord  Lyndhurst.  He 
wished  to  make  Lyndhurst  Chancellor,  and  offered  the 
Attorney- Generalship  to  Brougham.  Brougham  indig¬ 
nantly  refused  the  offer.  This  much  was  already  known, 
and  also  that  Lord  Grey  thought  of  offering  him  the 
Mastership  of  the  Rolls,  but  it  has  never  been 
known  for  certain  why  this  offer  was  never  made.  The 
common  story  is  that  Brougham  was  willing  to  accept, 
but  that  the  King  objected  on  the  ground  that  Brougham, 
as  the  member  for  Yorkshire,  and  with  the  Inform 
Question  in  his  hands,  would  be  too  strong  for  the  Min¬ 
istry  and  the  King  together.  The  difficulty  in  accept¬ 
ing  this  version  was  that  the  King  was  afterwards  at 
least  particularly  friendly  to  Brougham,  and  flattered 
him  by  saying,  “  You  know  you  are  my  Chancellor.” 
Out  of  that  difficulty  there  might  perhaps  be  an  easy 
escape,  at  the  cost  of  His  Majesty’s  character  for 
straightforwardness,  but  it  is  not  necessary.  The  King 
may  have  objected  to  Brougham’s  being  made  Master 
of  the  Rolls,  but  an  objection  came  also  from  Lord  Al¬ 
thorp,  who,  when  consulted  by  Lord  Grey,  simply 
answered,  ”  If  Brougham  is  left  in  Parliament  with  an 
irremovable  office,  the  Ministry  will  not  last  three 
months,  and  I  certainly  will  not  belong  to  it.”  This, 
Sir  Denis  le  Marchant  says,  was  conclusive,  and  an 
immediate  offer  of  the  Great  Seal  was  made  to  Mr. 
Brougham. 

A  HISTORY  OF  GREECE. 

A  General  History  of  Greece  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  tJie  Death 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  ucith  a  Sketch  of  the  Subsequent  History 
to  the  Present  Time.  By  G.  W.  Cox,  M.A.  London  :  Longmans. 
1876. 

Mr.  Cox’s  ‘  History  of  Greece  ’  is  a  companion  to 
Dean  Merivale’s  ‘  History  of  Rome  ’  which  was  men¬ 
tioned  in  these  pages  some  months  ago.  We  cannot 
speak  so  highly  of  Mr.  Cox  as  we  could  of  Dean  Meri- 
vale ;  for  Mr.  Cox  seems  to  us  to  have  one  fatal  fault, 
which  entirely  does  away  with  the  merits  of  any  popular 
history  designed  to  awaken  the  interest  of  the  schoolboy 
or  the  general  reader.  He  is  deficient  in  real  sympathy 
with  the  Greek  character,  and  so  fails  to  emphasize  the 
importance  of  Greece  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Mr. 
Cox  has  no  reverence  for  the  special  products  of  the 
Greek  mind.  He  does  not  see  that  the  value  of  Greece 
for  all  future  times  lay,  not  in  the  greatness  of  the  deeds 
done  by  Greek  men,  but  in  the  splendour  and  nobility  of 
the  motive  that  inspired  them  ;  not  in  the  usefulness  of 
the  political  institutions  of  the  Greek  State,  but  in  the 
magnificent  conception  of  man’s  place  and  man’s  duties 
which  those  institutions  embodied.  The  history  of 
Greece  is  primarily  an  artistic  and  literary  history.  The 
development  of  Hellenism,  and  the  exhibition  of  its  real 
meaning,  is  what  the  historian  of  Greece  must  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  put  prominently  forward. 

It  would  not  have  been  fair  to  complain  of  Mr.  Cox  if 
he  had  only  followed  in  the  steps  of  those  who  had 
written  school  histories  of  Greece  before  him ;  but  he 
has  aimed  at  setting  his  subject  in  a  new  light.  He 
claims  to  give  us  the  fullest  light  of  modern  criticism, 
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and  he  carries  the  limits  of  his  history  down  to  the 
present  time. 

There  are,  however,  two  different  kinds  of  criticism. 
One  stands  outside  the  thing  criticised,  and  inspects  it 
from  the  point  of  view  of  modern  knowledge,  surveys  it 
and  finds  out  the  holes  in  it,  as  would  an  architect  survey¬ 
ing  a  builder’s, work.  The  other  kind  of  criticism  strives 
to  bring  itself  into  sympathy  with  the  thing  criticised,  to 
approach  it  from  within,  and  seize  its  highest  import. 
It  looks  sadly  on  the  rents  which  have  been  wrought  by 
time,  and  tries  to  reproduce  the  original  design  of  him 
who  planned  the  work.  Mr.  Cox’s  criticism  is  of  the 
first  kind.  He  is  anxious  to  show  us  the  flaws  in  the 
political  ideas  of  Greece.  They  had  not  the  advantages 
of  representative  government.  They  did  not  get  rid 
sufficiently  of  the  original  ideas  of  the  primitive  Aryan 
traditions.  They  did  not  appreciate  the  advantages  of 
centralisation.  Ancestor- worship,  according  to  Mr.  Cox, 
brought  in  the  custom  of  primogeniture,  and  “  from  this 
root  sprang  that  exclusive  and  intolerant  spirit  which 
pervaded  the  whole  civilisation  of  the  ancient  world, 
and  which  in  its  intensity  is  to  us  almost  inconceivable.” 

This  religious  origin  of  the  family  tie,  and  of  its 
influence  on  the  Polis,  is  a  matter  of  speculation,  and  not 
all  the  investigators  of  primitive  society  would  agree 
with  Mr.  Cox  in  believing  in  a  time  “  when  each  house 
existed  in  utter  loneliness  and  in  necessary  antagonism 
with  all  around  it.”  It  is  always  dangerous  to  seize 
upon  any  one  of  the  institutions  of  primitive  society 
and  assign  to  it  a  dominant  influence  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  more  highly  organised  state  of  things.  Mr. 
Cox  is  so  impressed  with  his  a  priori  researches  into 
primitive  custom,  that  he  regards  “  that  instinct  of 
isolation  and  despotism  which  marks  the  beast  in  his 
den  ”  as  the  foundation  of  Greek  civilisation.  We 
should  like  to  inquire,  in  passing,  who  or  what  were  the 
objects  of  the  despotism  exercised  by  the  isolated  beast, 
since  despotism  demands  subjects,  and  isolation  excludes 
them.  But  surely  this  view  is  most  misleading.  The 
notions  of  family  life  on  which  Hellenic  civilisation  was 
founded  did  not  differ  from  those  on  which  the  civilisa¬ 
tions  of  other  Aryan  races  were  founded.  Mr.-  Cox’s 
researches  into  primitive  custom  obscure  and  mislead 
instead  of  enlightening  the  reader.  It  is  hard  that 
Greece  should  be  specially  chosen  to  bear  the  burden  of 
primitive  Aryan  barbarism. 

The  important  thing  for  a  writer  on  Greek  history  is  to 
show  what  results  followed  from  Greek  civilisation  which 
were  of  permanent  good  to  mankind.  It  is  futile  to 
lament  that  it  fell  short  of  the  enlightened  and  philan¬ 
thropic  ideas  and  institutions  which  are  the  lot  of  the 
middle-class  Englishman  at  the  present  day.  The 
ancient  Greek  would  feel  no  interest  in  the  desires, 
aspirations,  or  views  of  life  of  the  modern  Englishman. 
He  would  probably  regard  them  as.  extremely  con¬ 
temptible.  Yet  Mr.  Cox  is  always  towering  above  the 
Greek  in  all  the  moral  superiority  of  middle-class  re¬ 
spectability.  The  Greek  citizen  is  condemned  for  want 
of  interest  in  “  those  tasks  of  commerce  and  manufac¬ 
ture  which  constitute  the  very  kernel  of  modern  English 
and  European  prosperity.”  ”  The  quiet  happiness  of 
well-ordered  English  homes  had  never  dawned  upon 
the  Hellenic  mind.”  “  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  has 
been  the  consolation  of  millions ;  the  Socratic  philosophy 
has  at  best  ennobled  the  minds  of  a  scanty  band  of 
earnest  thinkers.”  Remarks  of  this  kind  display  the 
complacency  with  the  present  which  is  so  comforting  to 
the  British  Philistine  ;  but  it  is  distressing  to  think  that 
Mr.  Cox  aspires  to  be  the  expounder  of  Hellenic  culture 
to  the  rising  generation  of  schoolboys. 

Again,  Mr.  Cox’s  sketch  of  Greek  history,  down  to 
the  present  day,  seems  to  us  to  show  a  misconception  of 
the  true  bearing  of  his  subject.  The  Greece  which  is 
important  to  us  now  is  the  Greece  of  Pericles,  of  Phidias, 
of  Sophocles,  of  Plato,  and  of  Aristotle.  The  Byzantine 
Empire  and  the  Turkish  rule  have  no  real  connexion 
with  this.  Greece,  after  its  capture  by  the  Romans, 
became  a  means  of  cosmopolitan  civilisation.  It  found 
a  new  centre  in  Alexandria.  It  influenced  the  ideas  of 
Rome,  of  Christian  theology,  of  medisaval  philosophy. 


It  brought  a  flood  of  new  ideas  into  Europe  at  the  time 
of  the  Renaissance,  and  handed  on  Hellenism  as  an  ele¬ 
ment  in  all  modern  art  and  thought.  To  have  dealt 
with  this  part  of  the  subject  in  detail  would  have  been 
iinpossible.  But  to  have  traced  its  bearings  in  the 
^intest  outline  would  have  been  the  means  of  setting  in 
its  true  light  the  importance  of  the  position  of  Greece 
in  the  history  of  mankind. 

Mr.  Cox’s  narrative  is  spirited  and  glowing.  His 
account  of  the  great  events  of  Greek  history  is  given  in 
an  interesting  way.  In  many  points  of  detail,  however, 
we  are  unable  to  follow  him.  His  account  of  tho 
Solonian  Seisachtheia  is  certainly  bewildering,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  make  out  his  exact  meaning.  He  seems  to 
have  been  led  to  dissent  from  tho  view  expressed 
by  Grote  by  a  desire  to  introduce  once  more  his 
idea  of  the  political  influence  of  Greek  religion,  and  of 
the  Aryan  traditions.  Solon  says  of  himself  that  he 
freed  the  earth  from  the  pillars  which  encumbered  it. 
These  “  pillars  ”  have  been  generally  regarded  as  tho 
symbols  of  mortgages  on  tho  land.  ^Ir.  Cox  combats 
this  view  with  some  ingenuity ;  but  he  explains  tho 
pillars  to  be  ”  the  boundaries  or  landmarks  which, 
whether  in  Attica  or  Latium,  and  throughout  the  Aryan 
world,  or  even  beyond  its  limits,  it  was  sacrilege  to 
touch.  These  landmarks  represented  those  ancient 
patriarchal  rights  which  received  their  whole  sanction 
from  religion.”  Hence  he  infers  that  free  labourers 
and  poor  landowners  were  flrst  called  into  being  by 
Solon,  who  freed  the  land  from  the  religious  occupation 
of  tho  Eupatrids.  This  view  seems  to  us  to  bo  entirely 
at  variance  with  the  analogy  of  other  states,  and  with 
the  tenor  of  the  rest  of  Solon’s  legislation. 

There  are  many  other  points  in  which  Mr.  Cox  does 
not  seem  to  be  at  home  in  discussing  the  political  life 
and  institutions  of  Greece.  He  gives  scarcely  any 
account  of  the  constitution  of  Sparta.  He  attempts  no 
classification  of  tho  general  political  principles  under¬ 
lying  all  Greek  States.  He  does  not  understand  tho 
nature  of  Greek  patriotism,  as  we  may  judge  from  tho 
way  in  which  he  dismisses  the  story  that  Tliemistocles 
intrigued  with  Persia,  by  asking  if  wo  could  believe 
that  Lord  Nelson  intrigued  with  Napoleon.  He  docs 
not  enter  into  the  spirit  of  Greek  factions,  for  he  cannot 
understand  the  possibility  of  such  a  policy  as  Thucy¬ 
dides  ascribes  to  tho  sober-minded  men  ”  at  Athens  in 
sending  Cleon  to  Pylos  in  the  hopes  of  getting  rid  of 
him.  “  In  the  judgment  of  Englishmen,”  says  Mr. 
Cox,  “  these  sober-minded  men  would  be  mere  traitors.” 
So  ho  concludes  that  Thucydides  was  “  betrayed  into  a 
distortion  or  at  least  into  the  exaggeration  of  fact.” 

Mr.  Cox,  in  spite  of  some  decided  merits,  is  not  a 
trustworthy  guide  to  the  importance  of  Greek  history, 
or  the  meaning  of  Greek  life  and  politics.  He  has 
approached  his  work  with  hasty  preconceptions,  which 
ho  has  made  the  basis  of  destructive  criticism.  On  tho 
other  hand,  he  is  too  purely  modern  in  his  views,  and 
lacks  the  sympathy  with  Greek  life  and  thought  which 
is  necessary  in  one  who  would  stand  forth  as  their 
interpreter. 


PIDGIN-ENGLISH. 


Pidyin-English  Sing-Song ;  or,  Songs  and  Stories  in  the  China- 
English  Dialect.  With  a  Vocabulary.  Ily  Charles  G.  Lcland. 
London :  TrUbner  and  Co. 


•  The  mere  fact  that  “pidgin  ”  is  a  corruption  of  “  busi¬ 
ness,”  shows  more  forcibly  than  pages  of  illustration  tho 
nature  of  the  strange  dialect  to  which  Mr.  Leland  has 
for  the  first  time  imparted  something  of  literary  culture. 
In  its  original  shape  “  pidgin-English  ”  represents  tho 
effort  of  the  Chinaman,  and  commonly  of  tho  uneducated 
Chinaman,  to  express  himself  in  a  language,  most  of 
whose  sounds*  are  wholly  unpronounceable  by  him,  and 
whose  grammatical  inflections  he  is  entirely  unable  to 
reproduce.  Grotesque  as  the  result  appears,  the  process 
is  nevertheless  not  one  to  excite  indiscriminate  ridicule, 
for,  as  Mr.  Leland  points  out,  it  may  be  tho  means  of 
spreading  the  English  language  over  a  far  wider  area 
than  could  have  been  dreamed  of  otherwise.  It  is  quite 
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conceivable  that  this  fantastic  jargon  may  ultimately 
become  the  linffiM  fyuiicci  of  the  hiastern  seas,  the  fa¬ 
miliar  medium  of  mutual  communication  among 
Chinese,  Japanese,  Malays  and  Tagals ;  the  language 
not  merely  of  Chinese  marts  bat  of  Singapore,  Manilla, 
Batavia,  and  those  new  emporiums  which  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  Trans-Australian  railway  must  some  day  sum. 
mon  into  existence.  Its  origination  is  at  all  events 
a  clear  proof  that  the  Chinese  language  cannot  maintain 
the  struggle  for  existence  with  the  English,'  whatever 
the  tenacity  of  the  Chinese  race  ;  and  the  phenomenon 
adds  materially  to  the  probability  of  our  tongue  becom¬ 
ing  some  day,  if  not  the  one  universally  spoken,  yet  the 
one  universally  understood  language  of  the  earth. 

The  beginnings  of  the  Anglo-Chinese  modification  of 
Shakespeare’s  tongue  are,  it  must  be  owned,  grotesque 
and  unprepossessing  in  the  highest  degree.  Possibly 
they  are  not  more  so  than  the  inchoate  stages  of  Dante’s 
speech  appeared  to  a  Latin  purist,  if  any  such  survived 
in  the  seventh  century.  At  all  events,  the  more  bar¬ 
barous  the  dialect  the  more  capable  it  is  of  improve¬ 
ment  ;  and  although  Mr.  Lcland’s  primary  motives  are 
no  doubt  the  amusement  of  his  readers  and  the  ex- 
teneioii  of  his  own  repute  as  an  amateur  in  nondescript 
patois,  ho  is  rendering  an  incontestable  service  in  con¬ 
tributing  to  bring  its  standard  somewhat  nearer  that  of 
civilised  English.  Others  who  have  attempted  com¬ 
position  in  it  have  not  unnaturally  aimed  chiefly  at 
raising  a  laugh,  and  have  exaggerated  its  oddities 
beyond  the  bounds  of  permissible  caricature.  Mr. 
Leland  has  striven  to  represent  it  as  it  really  is,  with 
a  qualification  which  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  : — 

Among  the  ballads  and  prose  of  this  volume  there  are  some  which 
illustrate  low-class  Pidgin  as  used  by  common  people,  while  several 
of  the  songs  must  be  understood  as  coming  from  a  Chinese  who, 
having  made  much  greater  progress  in  English,  is  desirous  of  writing 
ir.  I’^nloss  this  allowance  bo  fairly  made,  those  who  only  know 
Pidgin-English  from  its  more  imperfect  utterances  will  bo  inclined 
to  think  that  in  several  instances  I  have  introduced  too  many 
English  words  and  “lirst-chop”  phrases.  I  may,  however,  be 
allowed  to  plead  prr  contra  that  two  distinguishca  Anglo-Chinese 
scholars.  Professor  R.  K.  Douglas  and  H.  A.  Giles,  with  other  pro¬ 
ficients  who  have  paid  much  attention  to  Pidgin-English,  were  so 
k»nd  ns  to  take  groat  interest  in  this  work  while  it  was  in  progress, 
at  ling  mo  by  correction,  criticism,  and  contribution  of  material  of 
every  kind,  and  that  they  consider  the  language  of  the  songs  and 
stories  as  generally  appropriate  and  correct. 

As  fair  specimens  of  the  refined  and  the  homely  pidgin- 
English,  wo  cite  a  portion  of  the  ballad  of  Wing-King- 
Wot  with  the  comment  of  Ah  Chung,  the  writer’s 
amanuensis  and  free  critic.  Wing-King-Wo,  it  should 
bo  explained,  is  passing  himself  off  in  England  as  one  of 
the  Utemtij  on  the  strength  of  an  ^old  Chinese  play-bill 
which  does  duty  as  a  diploma  ; — 

One  nightcy  in  a  party  ho  be  top-side  of  all. 

Oao  piecco  lady  on  ho  arm  ho  ptomcnadee  hall. 

When  alio  once  a  gentloum  c/y  out,  “Iloy  debilo! 

AVat-tim  you  comoo  flora  Hong-Kong,  my  olo  Wing-King-Wo?” 

That  Wing-King-Wo  ho  smiley  an’ talk,  “  My  ffin,  I  see 
You  takoo  my  for  nut'ha  man  who  face  all-same  as  me.” 

IIo  go'itloum  he  talkco,  “  My  no  mistake,  galow. 

You  w'ait  on  Massji  io-pin-son,  you  name  bo  AVing-King-Wo.” 

*  IIo  Chinaman  ho  look  at  ’um  in  \oliy  glnto  sup^iso. 

An’  pul  too  han’  top-sido  ho  ha’at  an’  softly  /oil  he  eyes, 

An’  say,  “  You  catch  my  name  all  /ight — but  t’hen  you  'shu’ly 
know 

T’hat  many  taushan  Chinaman  he  name  bo  Wing-King-Wo.” 

Ono  not'ha  gentleum  here  come  up  an’  s<'iy,  “  Sir,  t’his  Chineo 
llab  pass  examination — hab  oatchoo  big  deg/ee.” 

IIo  ot’ha  m\y,  “Supposoy  t/ue — my  likeo  fo’  you  go 
To  look-soo  t’hat  diploma  of  Massa  AVing-King-Wo.” 

Now  AA’ing-King-AVo  hab  tinkco  t’his  fo’  many  day  bofo’ 

It  no  bclongoy  /oason  to  catch  no  chop  to  shoav. 

So  In  tjiko  out  ho  letta-case — all-samo  ono  cu'io — 

An’  open  big  diploma  t’hat  belongty  AAung-King-AV’o. 

The  sequel  may  be  divined.  Ah  Chuncr  com¬ 
ments  ; — 

Dis  alio  ono  too-muchoo  pukkha  stoly.  My  savvy  t’hat  AA’ing- 
King-Wo,  my  tinkee  ho  catchee  one  littee  shop  inside  Sze-tan- 
lee-kai  (dat  talkee  Stanley  St/ect),  inside  IIong-Kong  to-day.  My 
no  can  ixcusc  dat  foolo  Chinee  all-same  Massa  do — my  tinkee  he 
ca^ch  one  jackass-head,  he  too-muchce  foolo  to  make  ’pology  fo’. 
W.it-f)’  he  wantchce  talkee  ho  all-same  g/anti  man  China-side,  when 
he  savvy  hab  got  tuo-muchee  Ink-i-lis  gentleum  iu  Lan-tun  who 


savvy  him  ?  AVat-fo’  he  wantchee  make  look-see  pidgin  how  he  one 
schola’,  when  eve/ybody  in  Lan-tun  jist  as  /eddy  to  /un  afta’  ono 
piecee  coolie,  s’pose  he  got  good  clo’se  ?  An’  wat-fo’ — s’pose  he  must 
makee  look-see  he  schola’,  wat-fo’  he  no  catchee  one  look-see-pidgin 
diploma,  all-same  as  one  Ink-i-lis  man  buy  fo’  fai  dolla’  f/om 
one  piecee  /ascal  who  make  ’um  in  Ame/ica  ?  One  piecee  China¬ 
man  wat  no  savvy  nuf  fo’  dis  must  hab  got  wata  top-side.  My 
wishee  Massa  be  mo’  stric’  wat-tira  ho  /ite  dis  mo/al-pidgin. 
Hab  got  some  Chinaman  dat  catch  bad  mo/als  all  same  fan- 
kwei,  au’  my  no  wantchee  p/aise  one  Chineo,  suppose  he  no  good. 

Ah  Chung. 

The  reader  who  can  spell  bis  way  through  the  above 
without  the  help  of  Mr.  Leland’s  excellent  vocabulary 
will  see  that  the  author  has  a  shrewd  conception  of 
Chinese  character.  All  the  prosaic  elements  of  the 
most  prosaic  national  type  on  earth  must  necessarily 
come  to  the  surface  in  a  style  of  composition  absolutely 
forbidding  elevated  feeling.  The  Chinaman  is  made  to 
paint  himself  here  on  the  side  in  which  he  appears  to 
least  advantage,  his  relations  with  foreigners.  His 
knavery,  cupidity,  and  vulgar  sharpness  are  brought 
into  intense  relief,  and  constitute  more  or  less  the  motive 
of  almost  every  piece  in  the  volume.  There  is,  as  Mr. 
Leland  would  be  the  first  to  acknowledge,  another  side 
to  the  national  character,  which  must  be  sought  in  the 
laws  and  institutions  of  the  country ;  in  the  classics 
which  form  the  recognised  subjects  of  study ;  above  all, 
in  the  stability  of  its  domestic  life,  and  the  ceremonial 
observances  which,  more  intimately  than  in  any  other 
portion  of  the  earth,  bind  together  the  living  and  the 
dead. 

In  point  of  rhumour,  raciness,  'and  ingenuity  Mr. 
Leland’s  Anglo-Chinese  experiments  are  fully  equal  to 
his  .former  performances  in  Yankee-German  and  Rom- 
many.  If  they  fail  to  achieve  equal  popularity  the 
cause  will  be  the  difficulty  of  comprehending  them 
without  more  frequent  reference  to  the  vocabulary  than 
a  reader  for  mere  amusement  will  be  disposed  to  submit 
to.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  adapted  to  be  of  sub¬ 
stantial  service  to  English  travellers  and  residents,  not 
merely  as  an  introduction  to  the  dialect,  but  from  the 
Chinese  spirit  with  which  they  are  thoroughly  imbued, 
thanks  to  the  sympathetic  geniality  of  the  writer. 


AN  EPIC  OF  THE  WEST. 

Gabriel  Conroy.  By  Bret  Harte.  London :  Frederick  AATarne 
and  Co. 

Horace  never  attempted  an  epic.  Anacreon  tried  to 
tune  his  lyre  to  the  deeds  of  heroes,  and  love-song  alone 
answered  him.  Each  did  what  he  could  do  as  well  as 
it  could  be  done,  and  neither  attempted  the  impossible. 
Unfortunately,  Bret  Harte  has  not  been  so  discreet.  A 
perfect  master  of  the  art  which  has  made  his  name 
famous,  unrivalled  in  the  position  to  which  “  The  Luck 
of  Roaring  Camp”  and  “  The  Outcasts  of  Poker  Flat”  at 
once  lifted  him — the  Poet  Laureate  of  the  American  West 
— yet  he  was  not  content.  No. one  had  done  before,  no 
one  can  do  again,  the  especial  work  which  came  with  the 
name  of  Bret  Harte  as  an  absolute  revelation — a  great 
new  breath  of  inspiration — upon  the  world  of  art.  He 
saw  the  great  opportunity  afforded  by  the  completely 
new  forms  of  life  developed  by  the  western  movement ; 
and  though  it  may  be  he  did  not  strike  very  deeply,  he 
had  in  himself  the  perception  which  enabled  him  to 
seize  upon  it  as  his  own,  and  make  it  a  part 
of  modern  litemture.  The  series  of  short  stories  which 
he  has  produced  from  time  to  time  are  enduring  wit¬ 
nesses  of  his  genius.  He  added,  indeed,  only  three  or 
four  new  typos  of  character  to  our  literature,  and  thus, 
of  course,  fell  below  the  greatest  masters,  but  these 
three  or  four  were  genuine,  fresh,  and  life-like.  The 
theory  of  another  great  American  writer,  Edgar  Allan 
Poe,  that  poetry  should  be  short,  applies  most  certainly 
to  Bret  Harte  and  his  work.  Bret  Harte  is  a  poet, 
whether  he  write  in  prose  or  in  verse,  and  the  beauty  of 
his  handiwork  lay  much  in  its  shortness,  in  what  was 
contained  in  so  small  a  compass,  like  the  body  of  Achilles 
on  a  carven  gem.  Who  has  read  without  admiration 
“  Jim,”  the  wonderful  poem,  one  of  his  earliest,  with 
its  rapidly  changing  picture  of  a  strong  man’s  emotion, 
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love,  great  sorrow,  and  joy;  or  “Dow’s  Flat,’’  or 
“  The  Heathen  Chinee,’’  or  “  Flynn  of  Virginia  ’’  ? 
Yet  these  are  not  his  best  ;  these  are  in  verse, 
and  he  is  most  a  poet  when  his  work  is  prose. 
Who  that  has  read  of  will  ever  forget  “  The 
Idyl  of  Red  Gulch,’’  or  “  The  Romance  of  Madrono 
Hollow,”  with  its  grave.  Quixote-like  hero,  Cul¬ 
pepper  Starbottle,  who  dies  for  the  love  of  a  woman,  like 
many  another  of  these  strange  beings  who  combine  a 
Hellenic  grandeur  with  the  chivalrous  romance  of  later 
days.  Bret  Harte  gave  us  new  beings  in  a  new  land — 
^eat  heroic  forms,  perfect  in  no  wise,  full  of  faults 
indeed,  as  other  men,  but  mighty  in  their  way  as  the 
heroes  who  fought  before  Troy,  and  strong  in  the  many 
virtues  which  the  feeling  of  youth— the  youth  of  the 
world  come  back  again — brought  with  it.  It  is  because 
we  admire  and  love  these  so  much,  and  because  we  feel 
so  grateful  to  Bret  Harte  for  what  he  has  given  to  us, 
that  we  regret  all  the  more  keenly  any  failure  on  his 
part.  And  *  Gabriel  Conroy  ’  must  be  considered  as  a 
failure.  Bearing  all  through  strong  marks  of  the  genius  of 
its  author,  containing  some  admirable  characters  and  one 
or  two  splendid  descriptive  passages,  as  a  whole  it  can  only 
give  a  feeling  of  sorrow  to  those  who  read  it,  with  the 
memory  of  his  former  works  still  strong  upon  them.  First 
of  all,  the  story  is  hopelessly  involved,  so  utterly  compli¬ 
cated,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  follow  its  develop¬ 
ment,  or  indeed  in  general  to  understand  or  find  any 
reason  for  the  greater  part  of  the  action  of  those  whose 
fate  or  fortunes  are  concerned.  The  general  impression 
left  on  the  mind  is  one  of  almost  entire  bewilderment 
and  confusion.  All  the  characters,  male  and  female, 
seem  to  assume  other  names  than  their  own  for  various 
purposes  of  deception,  and  to  follow  always  the  most 
tortuous  line  of  conduct  possible  under  any  circum¬ 
stances.  It  would  be  impossible,  we  think,  for  anyone 
to  ^ve  an  accurate  account  of  the  plot  of  the  novel. 
It  is  enough  to  say  that  it  has  what  might  be  called  a 
happy  termination.  The  hero  who  gives  the  name  to 
the  book,  ‘  Gabriel  Conroy,’  the  honourable  good- 
humoured,  noble-hearted  giant,  is  a  life-like  and  striking 
character,  with,  however,  a  somewhat  marked  resem¬ 
blance  to  Cyrus  B[awkins,  the  “  Fool  of  Five  Forks,”  as 
his  sister  Oily  has  to  Mliss,  and  those  persons  whom  we 
have  met  with  before  in  other  of  Bret  Harte’s  works  are 
as  admirable  as  ever ;  but  those  who  appear  for  the 
first  time  seem  to  be  lacking  in  strength  and  fresh¬ 
ness. 


weeks  of  suffering  is  one  of  the  most  impressive  in  the 
book : — 


They  were  so  haggard,  so  faded,  so  forlorn,  so  wan — so  piteous 
in  their  human  aspect,  or  rather  all  that  was  left  of  a  human  aspect 
— that  they  might  have  been  wept  over  as  they  sat  there  ;  they  were 
so  brutal,  so  imbecile,  unreasoning  and  grotesque  in  those  newer 
animal  attributes,  that  they  might  have  provoked  a  smile.  .  .  . 
They  had  lost  the  sense  of  shame  in  the  sense  of  equality  of  suffer¬ 
ing;  there  was  nothing  within  them  to  take  the  place  of  the 
material  enjoyments  they  were  losing.  They  were  childish  without 
the  ambition  or  emulation  of  childhood ;  they  were  men  and  women 
without  the  dignity  or  simplicity  of  man  and  womanhood.  All  that 
had  raised  them  above  the  level  of  the  brute  was  lost  in  the  snow. 
Even  the  characteristics  of  sex  were  gone. 


The  ghastliness  of  this  is  very  well  given,  without  any 
exaggeration.  Mr.  Jack  Hamlin,  the  handsome  gambler 
with  the  tenor  voice,  whose  acquaintance  wo  first  made 
in  “  Brown  of  Calaveras,’’  we  meet  with  here  for  the  last 
time.  Gabriel  Conroy  is  imprisoned  for  murder.  An 
attempt  is  made  to  Lynch  him,  and  the  court-houso  in 
which  he  is  held  is  attacked.  In  defending  Gabriel, 
gallant  Jack  Hamlin  is  wounded,  and  dies  a  little  later 
on.  Most  pathetic  is  the  prayer  of  his  negro  servant : — 

0  de  Lord  God  1  whose  prechiss  blood  washes  de  brack  sheep  and 
de  white  sheep  all  de  one  colour!  0  de  Lamb  of  God !  Sabe,  sabe 
dis  por’,  dis  por’  boy.  0  Lord  God  for  MY  sake.  0  de  Lord  God  dow 
knowest  fo’  twenty  years  Pete,  ole  Pete,  has  walked  in  dy  ways — 
has  found  de  Lord  and  Him  crucified! — and  has  been  dy  servant.  O 
de  Lord  God — 0  de  bressed  Lord,  ef  it’s'  all  de  same  to  you,  let  all 
dat  go  fo’  noud.  Let  ole  Pete  go !  and  send  down  dy  mercy  and 
forgiveness  fo’  him  ! 

Had  all  been  of  equal  merit  as  the  parts  where  Jack 
Hamlin  appears,  we  should  not  have  to  regret,  as  we 
do,  that  Mr.  Bret  Harte  was  not  sufficiently  content 
with  what  he  had  done.  His  story-telling  faculty  does 
not  bear  being  dragged  out.  Mr.  Bret  Harte  is  like  a 
great  Lyrist — each  of  his  works  might  be  regarded  as 
separate  songs  of  a  great  epopee,  but  the  epic,  as  a 
whole,  is  beyond  him.  After  all,  Boccaccio  wrote  only 
short  stories. 


SOUTH-WESTERN  CHINA. 


The  Journey  of  Augustus  Raymond  Margary  from  Shanghae  to 
Bhamo  and  hack  to  Manwyne.  With  a  concluding  Chapter  by 
Sir  Rutherford  Alcock.  liondon  ;  Macmillan  and  Co. 
Mandalay  to  Momien :  a  Narrative  of  the  Two  Expeditions  to 
Western  China  of  1868  and  1875.  By  John  Anderson,  3I.D. 
London  :  Macmillan  and  Co. 


^  The  descriptions  are  vivid.  Best  of  all  perhaps  is  the 
picture  of  a  snowstorm,  with  which  the  book  com¬ 
mences. 


Snow,  everywhere.  As  far  as  the  eye  could  reach — fifty  miles, 
looking  southward  from  the  highest  white  peak — filling  ravines  and 
gulches,  and  dropping  from  the  walls  of  canons  in  white  shroud-like 
drifts,  fashioning  the  dividing  ridge  into  the  likeness  of  a 
monstrous  grave,  hiding  the  bases  of  giant  pines,  and  com¬ 
pletely  covering  young  trees  and  larches,  rimming  with  porce¬ 
lain^  the  bowl-like  edges  of  still,  cold  lakes,  and  undulating  in 
motionless  white  billows  to  the  edge  of  the  distant  horizon. 
...  It  had  been  snowing  for  ten  days  ;  snowing  in  finely  granu¬ 
lated^  powder,  in  damp,  spongy  flakes,  in  thin  feathery  plumes ; 
snowingTfrom  a  leaden  sky  steadily,  snowing  fiercely,  shaken  out  of 
purple-black  clouds  in  white  flocculent  masses,  or  dropping  in  long 
level  lines,  like  white  lances  from  the  tumbled  and  broken  heavens. 
But  always  silently  !  The  woods  were  so  choked  with  it,  the 
branches  were  so  laden  with  it — it  had  so  permeated,  filled  and 
possessed  earth  and  sky ;  it  had  so  cushioned  and  muffled  the  ring¬ 
ing  rocks  and  echoing  hills,  that  all  sound  was  deadened.  The 
strongest  gust,  the  fiercest  blast  awoke  no  sigh  or  complaint  from 
the  snow-packed,  rigid  files  of  forest.  There  was  no  cracking  of 
bough  nor  crackle  of  underbush  ;  the  overladen  branches  of  pine  and 
fir  yielded  and  gave  way  without  a  sound.  The  silence  was  vast, 
measureless,  complete ! 


This  is  the  finest  piece  of  word  painting  in  the  book,  one 
of  the  finest  that  Bret  Harte  has  ever  done,  recalling  to 
mind  the  storm  that  shut  in  the  outcasts  of  Poker  Flat, 
when  they  sat  round  the  camp  fire  and  listened  to  “  The 
Tale  of  Troy  ”  as  “  the  Homeric  demigods  again  walked 
the  earth,”  and  “  Trojan  bully  and  wily  Greek  wrestled 
in  the  wind,  and  the  great  pines  in  the  canon  seemed  to 
bow  to  the  wrath  of  the  son  of  Peleus.”  As  then,  so  in 
this  case,  the  snow  has  surrounded  a  party  of  travellers, 
and  the  description  of  these  unhappy  people  after  several 


The  oft-repeated  assertion  that  Dr.  Williams  was  the 
first  Englishman  who  visited  Bhamo  and  demonstrated 
the  advantages  of  the  Irawaddy  and  Bhamo  route  to 
China,  betrays  a  strange  ignorance  of  the  achievements 
of  his  predecessors.  The  frontier  city  was  seen  and  de¬ 
scribed  by  Captain  Hannay,  nearly  half  a  century  ago ; 
and  two  years  later  by  Griffiths  and  Bayfield.  In  1848 
Baron  Otto  des  Granges  advocated  the  adoption  of  a 
direct  route  from  Calcutta  to  Yunnan  vid  Bhamo.  In¬ 
deed,  the  subject  appears  to  have  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  English  and  Dutch  in  the  earlier  days  of  their 
intercourse  with  the  East.  Both  nations  had  factories 
at  Ava  and  Prome  about  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  On  the  other  hand,  native  history  and  tra¬ 
dition  point  to  the  city  as  having  been  the  key  of  tlie 
commercial  highway  between  China  and  Burmah  fi*oni 
time  immemorial.  In  fact,  the  importance  of  a  route 
which  saved  the  long  sea-voyage  round  Malaya,  and  led 
straight  to  what  may  some  day  prove  to  be  one  of  the 
most  profitable  marxets  in  the  world,  was  too  obvious 
to  be  overlooked. 

The  history  of  the  latest  attempted  explorations  of 
the  proposed  highway  from  India  and  Burmah  to  Cliina 
is  recorded  by  Dr.  Anderson  and  Mr.  Margary  in  two  of 
the  most  interesting  books  of  their  class.  Nothing 
escapes  the  doctor’s  eye.  Here,  like  a  cunning  painter, 
he  gives  a  suggestive  picture  of  Upper  Burman  scenery ; 
there,  like  a  diligent  student  of  “primitive  culture,”  a 
description  of  some  religious  rite,  or  of  the  cosmic  and 
theological  ideas  of  the  savage  tribes  with  whom  he  and 
his  companions  came  in  contact.  As  an  index  of  the 
feelings  with  which  the  Burmans,  the  Chinese  strangers 
within  their  gates,  and  the  border  clans,  regard  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  intercourse  with  the  English,  his  work  deserves 
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very  high  praise.  His  oomments  on  the  connexion  be¬ 
tween  Sladen*s  relations  with  the  Panthay  rebels  and 
Chinese  suspicion  of  the  English  exploring  parties  (a 
topic,  however,  which  is  far  more  fully  and  authori¬ 
tatively  treated  in  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock’s  concluding 
chapters  to  the  Margary  volume)  deserve  to  be  seriously 
considered  in  the  event  of  a  new  expedition.  But,  even 
apart  from  the  regrets  naturally  caused  by  the  tragic  and 
untimely  fate  of  its  author,  the  Margary  volume  is  much 
the  more  interesting  and  valuable  of  the  two.  The 
journey  from  Shangnae,  across  China  to  Manwyne  and 
Bhamo,  remains  one  of  the  most  brilliant  feats  in  the 
history  of  travel.  The  young  explorer  possessed  the 
rarest  qualifications  for  his  long  and  perilous  task — 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  language  and  customs 
of  the  people,  the  keenest  faculty  of  observation,  indomit¬ 
able  energy,  and  any  amount  of  ready  wit.  The  im¬ 
portant  questions  concerning  the  attitude  of  the  Chinese 
m  general  towards  foreigners,  the  trade  communications 
of  Ynunan,  and  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  Pekin 
Court’s  influence  over  the  Viceroys  in  the  interior,  are 
nowhere  more  clearly  answered  than  in  this  volume. 
The  writer  is  perhaps  all  the  more  graphic  from  the  fact 
that  he  expresses  himself  in  free*and-easy  letters  ad¬ 
dressed  to  his  friends,  and  never  intended  for  publication ; 
so  we  should  be  the  last  to  quarrel  with  him,  even  if  he 
were  in  the  land  of  the  living,  for  saying  old  boy,”  or 
“  awfully  jolly,”  or  “jawing”  with  a  “rum  lot”  of 
savages,  or  eating  “  the  thunderingest  ”  Christmas 
dinner,  or  telling  us  that  somebody  “  skedaddled,”  or 
that  he  himself  was  “  flabbergasted.’’  The  other  volume 
is  a  model  of  correctness,  but  who  knows  what  eccen¬ 
tricities  Dr.  Anderson  might  have  indulged  in  if  he  had 
not  been  deliberately  writing  for  the  public,  or  aware 
of  the  possibility  that  his  performances  might  come  to 
light  after  he  himself,  an  ever  famous  man,  had  passed 
to  the  majority  ? 

As  Margary’s  personal  experiences  have  so  wide 
a  significance  from  political  and  commercial  points 
of  view,  it  becomes  necessary  to  state  briefly  what 
they  were.  The  600  miles’  journey  up  the  Yangtse 
to  Hankow  appears  to  have  been  performed  without 
molestation  or  adventure  of  any  sort ;  but  at  Pai-Chow, 
a  short  distance  beyond  that  great  city,  our  traveller’s 
troubles  began.  His  appearance  so  tickled  the  Celestials 
that  they  danced  round  about  him  in  crowds,  screaming 
with  laughter.  At  Lo-Shan  they  mobbed  him;  tried  to 
overturn  his  sedan  chair;  rushed  in  with  him  to  the 
local  mandarin’s  house  ;  “  flattened  their  noses  against 
the  windows  ”  whilst  he  talked  to  the  mighty  man  ;  and 
he  required  two  sturdy  fellows  with  whips  to  clear  the 
way  for  him  when  he  returned  to  his  boat — the  rascals 
all  the  while  yelling,  “I  say,  come  along,  here’s  a  foreign 
devil !  What  a  lark  !  Ha,  ha,  ha !  ”  Three  or  four  months 
of  that  sort  of  nonsense  was  no  doubt  a  sore  trial ;  but  in 
fairness  to  the  Celestials,  it  must  be  admitted  that,  as  a 
rule,  their  offence  was  merely  one  of  mad  curiosity,  and 
that  an  extempore  oration,  in  Margary’s  excellent 
Chinese,  on  the  beauty  of  courtesy  to  strangers,  some¬ 
times  had  instantaneous  and  miraculous  effect  on  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  evident  that  nothing  would 
have  been  easier  than  to  excite  the  mob  to  murder  the 
foreigner.  “  Even  the  efforts  of  the  sub-prefect,  who 
accompanied  ”  him  “  in  a  gunboat  ”  to  a  town  further 
up  the  river,  “  were  fruitless  in  quieting  the  people ; 
and  as  for  the  soldiers  they  positively  feared  the  mob.” 
His  most  dangerous  encounter  with  the  people  was  at 
Chen-Yuan-fu,  a  city  about  two-thirds  of  the  distance 
between  Hankow  and  Yunnan-fu,  the  capital  of  the 
border  province  of  Yunnan.  The  local  mandarin  was 
troublesome,  to  begin  with.  He  roared  out  a  coarse 
laugh  when  Margary  complained  to  him  about  the  inso¬ 
lence  of  the  rowdies  ;  but  he  completely  collapsed  on  the 
presentation  of  the  Imperial  passport  from  Pekin.  The 
mob,  nevertheless,  had  its  way  ;  the  Englishman  damaged 
the  nose  of  a  fellow  who  insulted  him  ;  the  crowd  tried 
its  old  tactics  of  upsetting  the  chair;  and  its  in¬ 
mate  had  to  reti*eat  back-foremost  into  tlio  magistrate’s 
house,  whence  he  escaped  under  cover  of  night.  And 
now  for  the  mandarin  class.  The  Viceroy  of  Hankow 


not  bnly  treated  the  traveller  with  extreme  kindness,  but 
gave  orders  for  his  reception  at  the  various  towns  on  his 
route.  The  acting  Viceroy  at  Yunnan-fu  behaved 
similarly,  instructing  his  subordinates  at  the  various 
stations  to  expend  a  certain  amount  per  day  on  the 
entertainment  of  the  English  “mandarin”  and  his  fol¬ 
lowers.  The  conduct  of  the  roaring  bully  at  Chen- 
Yuan-fu,  and  of  the  still  higher  official  who  saw  the  dis¬ 
turbance  at  that  town— without  making  the  slightest 
attempt  to  suppress  it — was  the  only  exception,  during 
a  journey  of  a  thousand  miles,  to  the  rule  of  courtesy  and 
hospitality.  With  a  few  exceptions  of  the  kind  already 
described,  the  people  also  behaved  well.  Even  at  Yunnan- 
fu  and  Manwyne,  at  which  an  outbreak  was  thought 
most  likely  to  occur,  Margary  found  the  people  ex¬ 
tremely  “  amiable  and  sociable,”  and  he  mixed  with 
them  on  the  freest  and  easiest  terms.  At  Manwyne, 
especially,  he  became  a  general  favourite.  “  Ta-jin,”  or 
Excellency,  was  the  title  with  which  he  was  ordinarily 
addressed ;  and  the  honours  he  received  were  such  as 
would  be  bestowed  on  a  high-placed  mandarin  with  all 
the  social  prestige  of  the  Imperial  capital.  “  I  quite 
enjoyed  the  journey,”  says  Margary  himself,  towards  the 
conclusion  of  his  story ;  “  everywhere  the  people  were 
charming,  and  the  mandarins  extremely  civil,  so  that  I 
had  quite  a  triumphal  progress.  Small  exceptions  to 
the  rule  only  served  as  a  sauce  piquante  for  the  general 
banquet  of  novelty.” 

In  the  endeavour  to  account  for  the  disastrous  issue  of 
an  expedition  so  hopefully  begun,  one’s  attention  becomes 
arrested  by  one  main  fact,  viz.,  the  strange  difference 
between  the  methods  by  which  the*  people  of  Yunnan 
and  those  of  the  Central  and  Eastern  Provinces  mani¬ 
fested  their  hostility.  That  the  feelings  of  the  people 
towards  Mr.  Margary  should  have  so  completely  changed 
during  the  three  or  four  weeks  which  elapsed  between 
his  departure  for  Bhamo — where  he  joined  Colonel 
Browne’s  party — and  his  return  to  Manwyne,  may  well 
excite  surprise ;  but  the  really  suggestive  fact  is  that 
while  the  hostile  demonstrations  in  places  like  Chen- 
Yuan-fu  were,  apparently,  the  unpremeditated  work  of 
street  “  roughs,”  those  at  Manwyne  proceeded  on  a 
definite  plan,  to  which  the  Chinese  and  the  semi-inde¬ 
pendent  border  clans  alike  were  parties.  Again,  the 
officials  in  the  Central  and  Eastern  Provinces  never  con¬ 
sidered  it  necessary  to  put  Margary  on  his  guard 
against  the  possibility  of  an  attack  on  his  life ;  but, 
though  the  Yunnan  brethren  were  evidently  prepared 
for  an  outbreak,  not  one  of  them  took  any  pains 
whatever  to  prevent  it.  It  seems  absurd  to  imagine 
that  a  general  and  organised  rising — of  which,  as  Sir 
Thomas  Wade  says,  the  murder  at  Manwyne  was 
merely  an  incident — could  have  taken  place  without 
their  knowledge.  To  put  the  case  in  another  way 
How  can  one  I’econcile  the  murder  at  Manwyne  and 
the  attack  at  Seray,  with  the  fact  that  the  man 
whose  word  was  law  in  the  country — the  famous  Li- 
Sieh-Tai,  residing  at  Manwyne — was  professedly  the 
warm  friend  of  Margary  and  his  companions  ?  Li, 
despot  of  the  district,  and  destroyer  of  the  Panthay 
rebels,  hints  to  the  local  chiefs  that  they  ought  not 
to  molest  the  English ;  and  then  they  go  out  of  their 
way  to  defy  him.  In  a  word,  the  facts  point  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  fatal  assault  on  the  English  party 
had  the  active,  or  at  least  the  “  moral,”  support  of  the 
district  officials,  and  of  General  Li  especially.  Offering 
this  as  a  provisional  explanation,  we  will  now  state  a 
few  facts  which  seem  to  corroborate  it.  Seven 
years  ago  Li  was  the  sworn  foe  of  the  English ; 
he  it  was  who  defeated  Sladen’s  expedition  in 
1868.  Sladen  was  in  active  communication  with  the 
Panthay  rebels ;  it  was  under  their  protection  that  he 
penetrated  China  as  far  as  Momein.  This  circumstance, 
together  with  the  despatch  of  a  Panthay  envoy  to  London, 
led  the  Chinese  to  believe  that  the  English  were  leagued 
with  the  Panthays  to  destroy  the  unity  of  the  Empire ; 
at  all  events  it  is  notorious  that  Sladen’s  expedition  had 
the  effect  of  arousing  the  Pekin  Government  to  make  a 
gigantic — and,  as  it  turned  out,  successful — effort  to  sup¬ 
press  the  rebellion.  Not,  however,  until  about  eighteen 
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months  ago  were  its  last  fires  stamped  out.  In  other 
words,  the  Yunnan  Chinese  have  had  hardly  time  to  take 
breath  after  their  horrible  task  of  suppression,  before 
another  expedition,  of  the  exact  pattern  of  Sladen’s, 
appears  before  their  astonished  gaze.  But  why,  it  may  be 
asked,  were  the  Manwyne  people  so  very  kind  to  Margary 
when  first  he  arrived  among  them  ?  The  answer  is, 
that  they  appeared  to  know  nothing  of  the  real  purpose 
of  his  journey  across  China,  until  they  heard  that  he  was 
returning  from  Bfaamo  with  a  party  of  his  countrymen, 
under  the  escort  of  Burmese  and  Sikh  guards,  magnified 
by  their  wild  imagination  into  an  army.  Under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  it  would  have  been  unnecessary  for  an  astute 
person  like  Li  to  give  positive  orders  for  an  attack  on 
the  strangers  ;  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  or  the  merely 
negative  hint  of  keeping  out  of  the  way,  would  have 
been  sufi^cient.  It  is  a  suspicious  circumstance  that 
Li*8  crony,  the  chief  of  Seray,  played  a  prominent 
part  in  the  attack  on  Colonel  Browne’s  position. 
The  ghost  of  a  wink  might  have  encouraged  the 
panic-struck  savages  to  commit  murder,  and  now  it 
will  be  extremely  difficult  to  lay  the  responsibility 
for  the  outrage  on  anybody  in  particular.  We  feel 
pretty  certain  that  the  Grosvenor  Commission  of  inquiry 
will  never  succeed  in  throwing  more  light  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  than  we  have  done  in  the  foregoing  sentences.  The 
story  about  the  fifteen  prisoners  means  little  or  nothing. 
A  Chinese  mandarin  can  at  any  moment  unearth  any 
number  of  persons  implicated ;  and  the  vigour  with 
which  he  sends  innocent  persons  to  be  hanged,  drawn, 
and  quartered,  is  too  frequently  in  direct  proportion  to 
the  intimacy  of  his  own  private  knowledge  of  the  facts 
of  the  case. 

But  if  the  foregoing  be  the  true  explanation  of  our 
repeated  failure  in  Yunnan,  our  future  course  is  clear. 
Our  purposes  must  be  explained  to  the  Pekin  Govern¬ 
ment  in  the  fullest  and  most  straightforward  manner. 
It  is  almost  incredible  that  the  Chinese  Foreign  Office, 
which  granted  Mr.  Margary  his  passports,  should  have 
known  nothing  of  the  real  reasons  for  which  it  was 
asked  ;  yet  such  appears  to  have  been  the  fact.  Why 
should  not  the  preliminaries  of  the  next  expedition  bo 
settled  by  a  joint  commission  of  Englishmen,  Burmese, 
and  Chinese  ?  No  one  can  deny  the  importance  of  the 
subject.  Access  to  the  markets  of  South-Western 
China  would  benefit  the  natives  as  well  as  ourselves. 
Mr.  Margary  states  that  only  good  roads — which  might 
easily  be  constructed — and  security  of  life  and  property. 


MINOR  NOTICES. 

llorses  and  Harness,  By  Edward  Fordham  Flower. 
(Ridgway.) — Some  few  months  ago  we  noticed  the 
pamphlet  of  Mr.  Flower’on  ‘  Bits  and  Bearing  Reins.’ 
We  then  took  occasion  to  suggest  that  Air.  Flower 
should  supplement  his  humane  and  sensible  precepts  by 
a  practical  treatise  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  iiad  the 
will  but  lacked  the  knowledge  to  follow  his  advice.  The 
pamphlet  entitled  *  Horses  and  Harness,*  which  is  a 
sequel  to  the  former  work,  fulfils  this  function.  Mr. 
Flower’s  method  is  very  simple.  He,  in  the  first  place, 
discards  all  useless  strapping,  simplifying  and  lightening 
the  needful  residuum.  The  “baring-rein,”  to  begin 
with,  is  abolished.  To  such  an  extent,  indeed,  does  our 
author’s  hatred  of  this  “  implement  of  torture  ”  go,  that 
he  peremptorily  condemns  the  “  swivel  ”  and  “  pad- 
hook.”  Now  these  carry  the  “  bearing- rein,”  and  when 
it  is  gone  they  are  not  only  useless  but  mischievous, 
since  they  suggest,  like  some  rudimentary  organs  in  man, 
a  fear  of  vicious  reversion.  The  martingale  is  also  done 
away  with.  The  “  blinkers  ”  are  to  start  from  the  cheek 
instead  of  towards  it.  The  horse’s  field  of  view  is  thus 
enlarged.  It  is  obvious  that  by  these  alterations  the 
following  advantages  result : — 1.  The  horse  moves  with 
greater  freedom.  2.  The  natural  beauty  of  the  horse  is 
less  hidden  by  the  harness.  3.  The  horse  has  increased 
comfort.  4.  There  is  a  material  saving  in  the  cost  of 
the  harness.  In  the  next  place,  Mr.  Flower  tells  us 
exactly  what  kind  of  bit  should  be  used.  The  bit,  as  it 
is  commonly  the  sole  means  of  communication  between 
the  horse  and  its  driver,  is  rightly  looked]  upon  as  all- 
important.  Four  bits  are  described  in  the  pamphlet. 
These  resolve  tliemselves  into  two  kinds — the  ordinary 
two-ringed  snaffle,  and  the  Liverpool  bit ;  that  is,  a  bit 
with  no  lower  bar,  and  furnished  with  loops,  which 
allow  the  reins  to  act  from  each  end  of  the  mouth,  and  in 
the  same  plane  with  it.  All  these  bits  are  far  lighter 
than  ordinary  kinds,  they  are  not  so  severe  in  their 
action,  and  they  are  much  pleasanter  to  the  horao. 
Hence,  when  the  horse  is  wanted  for  long  and  heavy 
work,  the  advantages  of  the  bits  in  question  are  most 
important.  Mr.  Flower’s  present  pamphlet,  like  its 
forerunner,  is  illustrated  ‘with  admirable  lithographs. 
The  appeal  of  these  to  the  eye  can  admit  of  no  mistake. 
The  most  ignorant  know  exactly  what  to  avoid,  and 
what  to  do.  Mr.  Flower  has  conducted,  with  singular 
success,  a  crusade  against  one  of  the  commonest  nK>des 
of  torturing  the  horse.  He  has  not  rested  content  with 
exposing  an  injury,  but  he  has  shown  how  this  injury 
can  be  corrected.  To  this  fiEict,  we  believe,  his 
success  is  in  great  part  due.  Men,  as  a  rule,  do 
not  infiict  pain  from  wantonness,  but  from  ignorance. 
As  a  rule,  therefore,  information  given  with  unmis- 
takeable  clearness  is  all  that  is  wanted.  This,  in  the 
case  we  are  considering,  Mr.  Flower  has  given  us. 
In  conclusion,  we  may  repeat  our  former  expression 
of  opinion  that  any  bit  in  the  hands  of  the  ignorant 
can  be  made  a  means  of  inflicting  pain  on  the  horse. 
Driving  and  riding  are  really  arts  that  require,  and  on 
the  score  of  humanity  are  worth,  learning.  Some  time 
back  the  writer  was  driving  in  the  country,  and  met  a 
friend,  who  had  just  began  to  ride  on  a  horse.  The 
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power  and  mastery  of  his  snbject.  We  have  had  recently 
some  very  good  English  renderings  of  many  of  M. 
Viollet-le-Dac’s  works,  such  as  *  Annals  of  a  Fortress,' 
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Viollet-le-Duc’s  works,  such  as  *  Annals  of  a  Fortress,' 

‘  How  to  Build  a  House,'  and  *  The  Habitations  of 
Man,'  and  the  present  translation  is  quite  worthy  of  a 
place  among  them.  Besides,  however,  the  value  of  the 
book  as  a  translation,  it  also  contains  a  very  interesting 
notice  of  M.  Viollet-le-Duc’s  works  in  connexion  with 
the  historical  monuments  of  France  by  Mr.  Wethered, 
who  has  studied  “  the  extensive  restorations  which 
have  been  in  progress  for  some  years  past  in  France 
with  care  and  interest."  The  result  of  his  ob¬ 
servations  are  given  in  this  essay,  and  his  remarks,  to 
use  his  own  words,  “though  referring  especially  to  such 
famous  examples  as  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  in 
Paris,  the  Abbev  Church  of  St.  Denis,  and  the  Chateau 
of  Pierrefonds,  have  also  a  general  aflBnity  and  connexion 
with  the  sound  principles  and  practice  of  art  followed  by 
VioIlet-le-Duc  in  his  works  elsewhere."  The  Ch&teau  of 
Pierrefonds  referred  to  is  one  of  the  most  important 
examples  of  restorative  art  “  now  practised  in  France." 
“  The  Ch&teau  of  Pierrefonds,  built  originally  by  Louis, 
Duke  of  Orleans,  one  of  the  most  powerful  nobles  in 
Europe  at  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century,  is  a 
faithful  reproduction  of  one  of  the  finest  mediaeval 
structures  in  the  world.  It  is  a  majestic  feudal  castle 
without,  and  a  magnificent  palace  within."  Mr. 
Wethered  speaks  thus  of  the  great  French  architect : — 
“Individually,  Viollet-le-Duc  is  an  intellectual  king 
among  men,  with  personal  attractions  of  dignity  and 

re  befitting  a  deseendant  of  the  old  noblesse."  To 
Viollet-le-Duc's  almost  wonderful  universality  of 
knowledge  of  whatever  pertains  even  in  the  slightest 
degree  to  his  art  high  tribute  is  paid  in  these  pages, 
which  form  a  most  interesting  volume  on  one  of  the 
most  important  of  arts  and  its  greatest  modern  repre¬ 
sentative. 


“LONDON  assurance”  AT  THE  HATMARKET. 


On  the  whole,  this  is  a  fairly  satisfactory  cast  of  London 
Assurance.  Though  Miss  Henrietta  Hodson  has  not  the 
genuine  horsey  look  of  Lady  Gay  Spanker,  her  rendering  of 
the  character  is  full  of  animation.  And  Mr.  Harcourt,  though 
not  so  successful  here  as  he  has  lately  been  in  some  parts, 
makes  a  very  respectable  Dazzle.  But  both  he  and  Mr. 
Howe  over-act  their  parts,  and  over-dress  them.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  really  wonderful  what  vitality  there  is  in  this  play. 
There  is  no  stronger  proof  than  the  thirty-five  years  of 
popularity  accorded  to  London  Assurance  of  the  vast  import¬ 
ance  in  drama  of  a  lucidly-told  story.  Probable  or  improbable, 
let  there  be  a  story,  let  there  be  a  fair  sprinkling  of  situations, 
and  never  mind  how  dull  may  be  the  dialogue,  nor  how 
“  stupidly  hrilliant,”  and  it  is  hard  if  a  play  should  fail. 

Supplement  to  these  requisites  such  trifles  as  good  literature 
and  ^ood  characterisation,  and  success  is  pretty  certain.  Yet 
nothing  in  English  literature  is  so  curious  as  the  wav  in  which 
dramatists  forget  a  truism  which  ought  not  to  neecl  stating — 
that  a  play  is  a  story  told  by  action  and  dialogue ;  that,  as 


compulsory  external  conditions  that  interfere  with  the  natural 
laws  of  epical  production.”  One  man,  however,  has  kept  this  fact 
steadily  before  him,  and  the  result  has  been  a  success  unequalled 
in  our  time.  In  all  Mr.  Boucicault's  comedies  put  together, 
there  is  not  so  much  true  wit  as  you  will  And  in  a  single  act  of 
The  Catspaxo  or  Bubbles  of  the  Vay.  But  the  stage  has  for¬ 


gotten  the  ve^  names  of  these,  while  London  Assurance  has 
already  lived  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  may  live 

1  -  •  i  1  1  it- _  _ t.  _  _ _ 


as  long  again.  And  here  is  the  simple  reason.  Before  fifty  lines 
of  London  Assurance  have  been  delivered,  you  feel  that  a  plot  is 
in  store  for  vou ;  vour  curiositv  is  aroused  to  know  what  are 


in  store  for  you  j  your  curiosity  is  aroused  to  know  what  are 
its  intricacies,  and  then,  when  you  have  mastered  these, 
there  comes  the  new  curiosity  to  know  how,  and  by 
what  means,  everything  is  to  “  come  right  in  the  end.” 
This  source  of  interest  being  assured,  the  dialogue  is  quite 
a  secondarv  matter,  excent  in  so  far  as  it  accommodates 


Barrington' 8  Persotial  Recollections.  (Cameron  and 
Fergnsson.) — The  art  which  Papillon,  in  ‘  The  Liar,* 
described  so  gracefully  as  poetic  prose,  was  certainly 
possessed  in  a  most  masterly  manner  by  Sir  Jonah 
Barrington.  The  rapid  succession  of  extraordinary 
stories  and  wonderful  anecdotes  which  his  ‘Personal 
Sketches  and  Recollections  during  his  own  Times ' 
contains,  though  intensely  amusing  and  admirably  told, 
does  not  demand  that  amount  of  credence  which  should 
generally  be  awarded  to  a  grave  chronicler.  “  Give  me 
my  liar,"  is  said  to  have  been  the  form  in  which  Charles 
the  Fifth  put  his  demand  for  the  work  of  some  favourite 
historian,  and  if  all  historical  writers  were  as  little  to  be 
relied  upon  as  worthy  Sir  Jonah  Barrington,  the  term 
applied  could  hardly  be  called  unreasonable  or  un¬ 
justified.  But  Sir  Jonah  probably  by  no  means  ex¬ 
pected  unlimited  trust  in  the  various  statements 
made  by  him  in  his  own  remarkable  book,  and 
indeed  seems  to  have  regarded  history  more  in  the 
light  of  an  artistic  work  to  be  rendered  as  in¬ 
teresting  as  possible  than  a  mere  collection  of  dry  and 
verifiable  statements  of  fact,  allowing  no  scope  for  the 
exercise  of  the  inventive  faculty.  With  the  genuine  in¬ 
stinct  of  a  true  story-teller,  contemporary  history  was 
to  him  only  a  series  of  striking  dramatic  situations  or 
amusing  episodes.  Clearly,  therefore,  when  a  situation 
was  not  dramatic,  when  an  episode  was  not  amusing,  it 
was  the  duty  of  their  chronicler  to  make  them  so;  and  to 
do  Sir  Jonah  Barrington  justice,  he  possessed  the  capa¬ 
bility  of  doing  this  in  a  very  remarkable  degree,  and 
never  hesitated  to  make  use  of  it,  if  thereby  a  story 
could  be  made  more  telling  or  a  joke  more  piquant. 
For  this,  however,  we  ought  to  be  very  grateful,  as  it 
has  given  us  one  of  the  most  humorous  and  fascinating 
volumes  of  “  Recollections  "  ever  written,  and  a  highly 
interesting  picture  of  life  in  Ireland  during  the  end  of 
the  last  and  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  We 
are  very  glad  to  welcome  the  reprint  of  a  work  which 
surpasses  in  humour  and  exaggeration  the  wildest  novels 
of  Irish  life  that  ever  came  from  the  pens  of  Lever  or 
Lover. 


a  secondary  matter,  except  in  so  far  as  it  accommodates 
itself  to  the  actors  of  the  cast  and  their  mannerisms. 
And  here  is  the  immense  advantage  that  the  “interest- 


mannerism — has  enough  dramatic  value  to  give  life  to  a  cha¬ 
racter  which  without  his  aid  would  be  a  mere  dummy.  What 
care,  for  instance,  need  the  playwright  take  with  the  lines 
given  to  Lady  Gay  Spanker,  if  they  are  to  be  spoken  by  an 
actress  such  as  she  who  first  delivered  them,  Mrs.  Nisbett, 
whose  own  natural  verve  and  winsomeness — as  bewitching  as 
Miss  Ellen  Terry’s  or  Di  Vernon’s  own — were  the  very  ideal  the 
playwright  sought  in  writing  the  play  ?  What  care  need  be 
nestowed  upon  the  lines  given  to  Dolly  so  that  they  were 
Keeleyish  ?  for  Keeley  was  born  “  Dolly.’’  What  care  need  be 
bestowed  upon  the  lines  to  be  spoken  by  Grace  Harkaway,  when 
Grace  Harkaway  was  Mme.  Vestris  ?  Above  all,  perhaps,  what 
care  need  be  bestowed  upon  Dazzle’s  lines,  when  Dazzle  is 
Charles  Mathews  ?  Yet  when  Mr.  Boucicault  wrote  London 
Assurance,  he  seems  not  to  have  yet  had  the  courage  which 
has  since  come  to  him  of  relying  wholly  upon  story  and  situa¬ 
tion.  For  if  the  play  ever  should  die,  it  will  be  killed  by  what 
he  considered  to  be  its  wit  This  “  wit  ”  goes  far  to  spoil  the 
illusion  of  the  entire  piece.  Even  the  epigram  he  tries  to 
imitate — that  of  iVe//  Gwynne,  The  Schoolfelloxos,  The  Golden 
Calf,  The  Bride  of  Ludgate — being  essentially  ornamental 
and  not  dramatic  at  all — killed  those  clever  comedies  off  the 
boards ;  but  the  wit  there  was,  at  least,  the  real  thing,  while 
that  of  London  Assurance,  or  in  Love  in  a  Maze,  is  false  epi¬ 
gram — elaborated  in  the  most  painful  way.  Nothing  but  the 
exceedingly  diverting  plot  has  saved  it.  Those  who  say  that 
Mr.  Boucicault  has  done  ill  to  leave  comedy  for  melodrama 
make  a  great  mistake. 


Mr.  Hare,  this  week,  ended  the  season  at  the  Court  Theatre, 
where  for  a  long  time  past  The  Scrap  of  Paper  and  A  Quiet 
Rubber  have  been  played  with  unfailing  attraction.  Mr.  Hare's 
performance,  in  the  latter  piece,  of  Lofd  Kildare,  is  a  most 


performance,  in  the  latter  piece,  of  Lofd  Kildare,  is  a  most 
finished  piece  of  work.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that 
it  is  in  its  way  as  ^od  as  was  the  rendering  of  the 
part  in  the  oridnal  French  piece  (La  Partie  de  Piqxtet) 
by  the  late  M.  Lesueur.  M.  Lesueur,  whose  performance 
of  this  part  has  been  already  described  in  these  columns, 
was  exactly  like  a  French  marquis  filled  with  the  pride 
of  race  and  so  old  as  to  remind  one  of  a  mummy  ;  and 


Mr.  Hare  is  exactly  like  an  Irish  peer,  not  quite  so  old,  but 
with  an  equal  family  pride.  The  Imish  of  Mr.  Hare's  perform- 


ance  is  not,  perhaps,  so  perfect  in  detail  as  was  M.  Lesueur  s, 
but  in  one  important  point  the  performance  is  truer.  M« 
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Lesueur  failed  to  sug^t  any  pathos  by  his  acting  at  the  point 
when  all  the  Marquis  s  feelings  were  grossly  outraged  by  the 
roturier :  Mr.  Hare,  in  one  inarticulate  exclamation  and  a  few 


spoken  words  at  this  point,  conveys  a  full  sense  of^^^the  terrible 
effect  which  the  insult  has  on  Lord  Kildare’s  mind, 


VARIORUM  NOTES. 


In  the  article  on  Lord  Macaulay,  in  the  Quarterly  Review^ 
which  is  understood  to  be  written  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  the 
author  makes  some  comment’on  Macaulay’s  own  recognition  of 
his  lack  of  the  true  critical  faculty.  Mr.  Gladstone,  for  we 
presume  it  is  he,  goes  on  to  say  that  there  are  at  least  one  or 
two  observations  of  Macaulay’s  in  regard  to  art  which  show 
something  of  this  high  critical  faculty,  and  are  worthy  of 
being  preserved.  **  He  noticed,”  says  the  writer,  that  in 
Christendom  it  has  most  rarely  happened  that  productions 
great  in  art  have  also  been  the  objects  of  warm  popular  vene¬ 
ration.”  But  is  this  idea  Macaulay’s  ?  It  certainly  seems  as 
if  it  were  merely  taken  from  the  axiom  much  more  tersely  ex¬ 
pressed  by  Goethe  that  “  miracle-working  pictures  are  really 
works  of  art.”  It  is  a  pity  to  deprive  Macaulay  of  the  credit 
of  having  originated  one  out  of  the  two  observations  on  art 
made  by  him  which  Mr.  Gladstone  thinks  worth  preserving, 
but  we  fear  that  Goethe  was  at  least  beforehand  with  Macaulay 
in  this  particular  instance. 


We  were  in  error  last  week  in  stating  that  Mr.  Archibald 
Forbes  was  acting  at  Paratjin  as  correspondent  of  the  Times. 
We  had  heard  from  Belgrade  that  he  was  acting  for  the  Times 
as  well  as  for  the  Daily  NewSf  with  which  his  connexion  for 
several  years  has  been  unbroken.  The  representative  of  the 
Times  with  Prince  Milan  is  Mr.  Kelly.  Mr.  Kelly  and  Mr. 
Forbes  were  together  at  Prince  Milan’s  head-quarters,’  and 
their  reports  at  first  were  very  nearly  identical  with  one 
another  and  with  the  Servian  bulletins,  whence  probably  our 
informant’s  mistake.  The  mistake  could  not  have  been  made 
this  week.  Mr.  Forbes  is  not  in  the  best  position  for  getting 
at  the  facts,  but  he  seems  somehow  to  get  at  them.  He  is 
still  without  an  equal  as  a  war  correspondent.  There  is  no 
mistaking  his  hand  in  the  last  reports  to  the  Daily  Nexos.  The 
Times'  correspondent,  the  other  day,  gravely  repeated  his  asser¬ 
tion  that  there  had  been  no  fighting  on  the  Timok  on  the  12th, 
and  assured  us  that  he  knew  for  certain  because  he  had  been 
told  by  lovanovitch,  a  member  of  the  Prince’s  staff.  We  owe 
Mr.  Forbes  an  apology  if  we  have  caused  him  to  be  credited 
with  such  a  statement  as  that. 


It  is  with  deep  regret  that  we  notice  the  death  of  Sir 
John  William  Kaye,  K.C.S.I.,  F.R.S.,  late  Secretary  in  the 
Political  and  Secret  Department  of  the  India  Office,  which  oc¬ 
curred  on  Monday  night,  at  his  residence  at  Forest-hill.  Sir 
John  Kaye  began  life  as  an  officer  in  the  Bengal  Artillery. 
During  his  residence  in  India  he  was  the  originator  and  first 
editor  of  the  Calcutta  Review,  In  1841  he  resigned  the  ser¬ 
vice  for  the  purpose  of  devoting  himself  to  literature.  In 
1850  he  entered  the  Home  Civil  Service  of  the  East  India 
Company,  and  for  some  years  he  filled  the  important  post  of 
Secretary  in  the  Political  and  Secret  Department  of  the  India 
Office.  He  will,  however,  be  best  remembered  by  the  numerous 


works  which  he  wrote  on  the  history  and  politics  of  India, 
among  which  are  *  The  History  of  the  War  in  Afghanistan,’ 
*  The  History  of  the  Administration  of  the  East  India  Com¬ 


pany,’  *  The  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Sir  John  Malcolm.’ 


His  last  and  most  important  work,  which,  unfortunately,  he 
has  not  lived  to  complete,  was  a  *  History  of  the  Sepoy  War.’ 
By  ** Sepoy  War”  Sir  John  Kaye  meant  the  great  Indian 
Mutiny. 


The  Government  are  placed,  it  is  said,  in  a  peculiar  pre¬ 
dicament  about  the  disposal  of  their  business.  They  had  de¬ 
termined,  so  goes  the  report,  to  throw  over  the  Prisons  Bill, 
seeing  no  possibility  of  otherwise  getting  through  the  Educa¬ 
tion  Bill,  the  Judicature  Bill,  and  the  one  or  two  other  measures 
that  cannot  be  put  aside.  But  it  seems  that  a  very  influential 
body  of  their  supporters  in  the  House  .of  Commons,  led  by  Mr. 
Russell  Gurney,  have  presented  a  memorial  to  the  Prime 
Minuter  urging  that,  of  all  things,  he  should  pass  the  Prisons 
Bill.  The  intended  sacrifice  has  therefore  to  be  reconsidered, 
and  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  Government  have  to 
be  reckoned  over  anew.  “Can  you  'give  us  any  idea  of  when 
the  Session  will  end  P  ”  a  familiar  supporter  asked  of  Mr.  Dis¬ 
raeli.  “  I  think  I  may  tell  you  with  confidence,”  was  the  bland 
reply,  “  that  it  will  end  before  the  15th— of  December !  ” 


In  the  death  of  Professor  Childers,  which  took  place  on  the 
25th,  the  world  of  letters  has  suffered  a  severe  loss.  As  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  Pali  scholars  of  his  time,  he  had  gained 
an  European  reputation.  His  Pali  Dictionary,  the  assiduous 
labour  at  which  cost  him  his  life,  was  published  only  a  few 
months  ago.  It  is  a  monument  of  scholarly  research  and 
erudition,  and  will  rank  as  one  of  the  great  works  of  the 
century.  Professor  Childers  was  a  [few  years  ago  appointed 
Professor  of  Pali  to  London  University  College,  and  Assistant 
Librarian  at  the  India  Office. 


Louis  Kossuth,  who  had  been  ailing  for  some  time,  is  again 
restored  to  health.  He  scarcely  mixes  in  politics  now,  being 
chiefly  occupied  with  botany. 


An  interesting  law  case  is  now  being  ‘  carried  on  in  Paris, 
between  MM.  Charpentier,  the  publishers,  and  the  grand¬ 
nephew  of  Andr<S  Chenier,  M.  Gabriel  de  Chenier.  MM. 
Charpentier  claim  to  have  the  copyright  of  Andr4  Chenier’s 
works,  and  wish  to  prevent  the  sale  of  Lemerre’s  Elzevir 
edition. 


The  equestrian  statue  of  Lord  Canning,  upon  which  Mr. 
Foley,  R.A.,  was  engaged  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  which 
is  destined  for  Calcutta,  has  been  finished  by  his  assistants, 
Messrs.  Brock  and  Dewick,  and  will  be  immediately  cast  in 
bronze. 


The  July  number  of  the  Atlantic  monthly,  in  a  very  interest¬ 
ing  article  on  the  Centennial  Exhibition,  after  describing  how 
President  Grant  came  to  the  opening,  and  spoke,  says,  “  Let 
the  truth  be  told,  in  spite  of  the  reporters.  There  were  more 
groans  and  hisses  than  huzzas  as  he  finished  his  brief  address. 
Ten  years  ago  earth  and  sky  would  have  shaken  with  the 
thunder  of  his  welcome.  What  a  sublime  possession  to  have 
thrown  away,  the  confidence  and  gratitude  of  a  nation !  He 
stood  there,  as  it  were,  discrowned  and  disowned,  the  frock- 
coat  and  black  hat  typifying  the  loss  of  the  glory  he  put  off  for 
ever  with  his  uniform.” 


A  kindly-inclined  but  firmly-corrective  correspondent  sends 
us  two  cuttings  from  our  ^  Variorum  Notes  ’ — the  first  objecting 
to  the  word  “  replace  ”  being  used  for  “  substitute  ;  ”  and  the 
other  committing  this  very  fault,  gravely  inviting  us  to  look  on 
this  picture  and  on  this.  We  are  glad  that  our  correction  of  a 
common  error  had  the  effect  of  awakening  our  correspondent’s 
perception  of  the  fault,  eveu  where  it  occurred  in  our  own 
instance.  We  have  taught  him,  at  all  events.  He  will  never 
make  the  mistake. 


The  World  of  this  week  raised  for  a  moment  the  wild  hope 
that  the  Gainsborough  Duchess  of  Devonshire  had  been  found  in 
New  York.  Alas  for  the  vanity  of  human  wishes !  The  whole 
story  proved  to  be  completely  unfounded  \  and  the  “  Flight  of 
the  Duchess,”  as  Mr.  Browning  might  call  it,  is  as  inexplicable 


as  ever. 


Mr.  Thomas  Hardy  is  writing  another  novel.  The  scene 
this  time  is  to  be  laid  entirely  among  country  folk.  All  who 
have  read  '  Under  the  Greenwood  Tree,’  one  of  the  most  ex¬ 
quisite  idyls  in  the  language,  will  be  glad  to  hear  this. 


The  Court  Theatre  will  reopen  in  October  with  a  play  written 
by  Mr.  Coghlan,  which  has  been  in  rehearsal  for  the  last  fort¬ 
night.  Miss  Ellen  Terry  takes  the  leading  part. 


On  Saturday  Mme.  Thdo  made  her  lost  appearance  in  Offen¬ 
bach  and  Millaud’s  joyous  little  opera,  Madame  DAxchiduc. 
Her  Marietta  was  in  its  own  way  as  perfect  a  piece  of  acting 
as  any  that  Paris  has  ever  given  to  us ;  and  the  opera  itself, 
with  its  amusing  impossibilities,  though  it  cannot  take  so  high 
a  rank  as  La  Fille  de  Madame  Angot^  is  still  a  very  creditable 
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that  time  and  1868,  are  at  present  being  collectedU  Every 
pamphlet,  or  scrap  of  a  flying-sheet,  is  considered  of  value. 
All  those  who  have  something  to  contribute  from  abroad  are 
entreated  to  do  so. 

General  Klapka,  now  at  Constantinople,  is  at  present  pub¬ 
lishing  his  ‘  Memoirs  ’  at  Pesth,  in  four  languages. 

Moritz  lokai,  the  most  fertile  Hungarian  novelist,  who  is 
•aid  to  have  published  the  enormous  number  of  160  volumes 
of  romances,  novelettes,  and  dramas,  is  at  present  occupied 
with  writing  two  new  novels.  M.  lokai,  now  in  his  fifty-first 
year,  took  part  in  the  Himgariaa  Revolution  of  1848-49,  when 
he  issued  the  *  Twelve  Points  of  Pesth ;  *  and  later  on  followed 
the  Government  of  Kossuth  to  Debreczin.  After  the  surrender 
of  Vilagos,  he  became  an  exile.  Some  years  ago  he  established; 
at  Pesth,  the  ITcw  (‘  The  Fatherland  ’),  as  an  organ  of  the 
Left. 

At  this  time,  when  the  public  mind  is  sufficiently  distracted 
and  worried  by  the  many  strange  and  uncouth-looking  Scla- 
voniim  names  of  persons  and  places,  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of 
editors  not  to  add  unnecessary  confusion  to  the  bewildering 
nomenclature.  The  TimeSf  otherwise  more  correct  than  some 
of  our  contemporaries,  has  of  late  been  one  of  the  worst  sin¬ 
ners  in  this  respect.  Though  the  name  of  the  commander  on 
the  Timok,  Leshjanin,  has  now  been  before  the  public  for 
nearly  a  month,  it  was  recently  given,  in  an  important  battle 
account  of  the  TVVnes,  as  LesheinofF — which  looks  almost  like 
an  attempt  at  a  pun,  by  means  of  a  mixture  of  French  and 
English.  To  make  confusion  worse  confounded,  the  Times 
spoke,  in  the  same  report,  also  of  Leshjanin  ;  thus  splitting  up 
one  person  into  two,  in  true  mythological  fashion.  Zaitchar, 
or  Saitchar — a  battle-ground  so  frequently  mentioned — was 
mentioned  in  the  Times  as  Zeitscar  ”  j  which  looks  like  a 
pun  in  mixed  German  and  English.  Izvor,  or  Isvor,  wm 
rendered  Asvor.”  The  Lower  Timok  became  converted 
almost  into  a  personage,  viz.  the  Lower  Sindik  ” ;  which 
might  have  been  read  as  a  phonetic  spelling  of  the  French 
word  Syndic.” 


spedmea  of  opera-bouffe.  We  must,  however,  point  out  the 
unnecessary  incorrectiiess  with  which  the  play-bill  persisted  in 
describing  Mme.  Th^o  as  of  the  Th^tre  du  Boufies  Parisiennes. 
Everyone  knows  the  Boufies  Parisiens  in  Paris  so  well  that 
this  is  a  specially  aggravating  mistake.  We  hope  that  Mine. 
Th^o  may  again  visit  the  shores  of  La  periide  Albion.  ” 

On  Saturday  Mrs.  Aylmer  Blake  gave  a  morning  performance 
at  the  Princess’s  Theatre  of  Romeo  and  Jtdiet^  in  which  she 
undertook  the  part  of  Juliet.  As  is  almost  invariably  the 
case,  when  amateurs  attempt,  as  they  generally  do,  great  parts, 
the  rendering  was  weak  and  colourlese.  Mrs.  Aylmer  Blake 
possesses,  however,  this  advantage,  that  whatever  she  said  was 
clearly  enunciated,  and  distinctly  audible.  Mr.  Charles  Warner 
was  Romeo,  Mr.  Ryder  Friar  Lawrence,  and  the  rest  of  the 
company  were  extremely  bad. 

Mr.  C.  P.  Colnaghi  is  engaged  upon  a  translation  for  the  stage 
of  a  modern  French  comedy. 

Dr.  August  Heinrich  Petermann,  the  geographer,  whose 
death,  at  the  ago  of  fifty-four,  is  announced  in  V Exphrateur^ 
was  for  several  years  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society  of  London,  and  wrote  many  geographical  articles  in  the 
Atheneeum  and  Enoydopce^  Britannica.  Dr.  Petermann  was 
very  much  interested  in  Arctic  exploration. 

The  President  of  the  British  Association,  at  the  meeting  to 
be  held  at  Glasgow  in  September,  will  be  Professor  Thomas 
Andrews,  as  Sir  Robert  Christison,  Bart.,  is  compelled  by  ill- 
hoalth  to  decline  the  office. 

The  Fathers  of  the  London  Oratory  have  been  commissioned 
by  his  Eminence,  the  Cardinal  Archbishop,  to  publish  a  selec¬ 
tion  from  the  numerous  documents  preserved  in  the  archives  of 
the  Archdiocese,  which  illustrate  the  history  of  the  Missionary 
Clergy  in  England  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen¬ 
turies.  It  is  proposed,  therefore,  to  make  a  commencement 
with  the  Douay  Dii^ies,  and  the  collection  of  narratives  con¬ 
cerning  the  trials  and  executions  of  the  martyrs  during  the 
Elizabethan  and  Stuart  periods,  and  another  manuscript,  en¬ 
titled  **  Diarium  illarum  rerum  quse  a  Duaci  an'’.  1575  a  festo 
Omnium  Sanctorum  in  Anglorum  Seminario  evenerunt,” 
generally  known  as  the  “Second  Diary.”  An  historical  in¬ 
troduction  will  be  written  by  the  Rev.  F.  Knox  to  this 
volume,  which  will  be  followed  by  a  volume  of  narratives 
concerning  the  Martyrs. 

It  must  greatly  gratify  the  patriotic  Americans  who  may 
chance  to  be  in  London  to  occasionally  observe  some  little  boy 
or  girl  invest  in  and  consume  a  considerable  quantity  of  that 
vegetable  production  so  well  known  to  all  American  children 
as  pea-nuts,  but  which  is  only  a  recent  introduction  into  this 
country,  where,  however,  it  seems  to  be  gradually  establishing  a  | 
footing  that  pop-corn,  another  American  delicacy,  completely 
failed,  from  what  cause  we  know  not,  to  obtain.  Both  pea-nuts  j 
and  pop-corn  have  their  merits,  and  their  adoption  here  would 
probably  lead  to  the  introduction  of  pea-nut  candy,  aud  to  a 
strengthening  of  the  bond  of  sympathy  between  the  two 
countries.  Columbia  has  already  done  its  share  by  adopting 
the  sweetmeat  known  to  English  folk  as  toflfee,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  the  youth  of  the  United  States  devours  under  the  Cymric 
title  of  “Taffy.” 

It  is  certainly  very  hard  upon  the  eager  but  unlucky  seekers 
after  knowledge  who  always  come  to  the  doors  of  the  British 
Museum  on  the  shut  days,  and  clamour  vainly  for  admission 
to  find  that  the  National  Gallery  is  shut  every  day  now — for 
repairs,  of  course — just  at  the  time  when  people  are  most  able . 
and  most  anxious  to  go. 

The  first  German  paper — a  weekly  sheet — has  just  appeared 
in  Japan.  It  is  called  Ost-Asiatische  Zeituny  (East  Asiatic 
Qazett€)y  and  is  published  at  Tokio.  The  whole  staff  of  the 
printing  office  are  exclusively  Japanese.  The  specimen  number 
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COLEBROOKE  COLLEGE  FOR  GIRLS, 

GREEN  LANES,  LONDON,  N. 

Principals— Misses  salmon  and  TUCKER. 

Thorough  Education.  Carefnl  Training.  Full  particulars  of  Feos,  Studies, 
and  Attendance  in  Prospectus. 


RE  AT 


NORTHERN 


RAILWAY. 


LONDON  TO  EDINBURGH  IN  NINE  HOURS. 
LONDON  TO  GLASGOW  IN  TEN  HOURS  TWENTY  MINUTES. 


The  EAST  COAST  EXPRESS  SERVICE  from  LONDON  to  SCOTLAND  wiU 
be  continued  until  further  noftice,  viz. » 


1,  2,  3. 

1  A  2. 

1,2,  3. 

1,2,3.  1,2,3. 

1,  2,  3. 

A.M. 

A.M. 

A.M. 

P.M. 

PM. 

P.M. 

..8.15.. 

..10.  0.. 

..10.36.. 

..8.  0.. 

..8.30.. 

..9.  0 

..3..30.. 

..  7.  0.. 

..  8.48.. 

...6.40.. 

..6.  0.. 

..7.45 

,.8.28.. 

..  8.20.. 

..10.20., 

...  —  ....7.65.. 

..9.18 

EDiXBumm,  arrival  . 3..30....  7.  0....  8.48.... 6.40.... 6.  0....7.45 

Glasgow,  . . .8,28....  8.20.. ..10.20.. — ....7.65.. ..9.18 

•Will  run  up  to  Fiudav,  11th  August  Inclusive,  Saturdays  and  Sundays 
excepted. 

Granary  and  Tourist  Tickets  are  available  by  these  Trains. 

Sleeping  Accomrao<lation  is  provuled  in  the  Night  Train.s. 

HENRY  OAKLEY, 

King’s  Cross :  July  1876.  General  Manager. 


n^REAT  NORTHERN  RAILWAY.— The  Next  CHEAP 

EXCURSION  TRAIN  fmm  ENOLAND  to  SCOTLAND  wiU  lie  on  Pritiav. 


EXCURSION  TRAIN  from  ENGLAND  to  SCOTLAND  wiU  be  on  Fridat, 
18th  August,  leaving  KING’S  CRO^  STATION  at8A.if.,  and  returning  on 
Friday,  25th  August,  leaving  GLASGOW  at  7.45  am.  and  EDINBURGH 
9.30  A.M.  See  Bills  and  Notices. 

HENRY  OAKLET, 

London :  King’s  Cross,  July  25, 1876.  General  Manager. 


OVERLAND  ROUTE  and  SUEZ  CANAL. 

Under  Contract  for  the  onnvevanoe  of  the  Mails  to  the  Mediterranean. 


Under  Contract  for  the  conveyance  of  the  Mails  to  the  Mediterranean, 
India,  China,  Japan,  and  Australia.  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navi* 
gatlon  Company  despatch  their  Steamers  from  Southampton ,  vi4  the  Suez  Canal, 
every  Thursday,  from  Venice  every  Friday,  and  from  Brindisi,  with  the  Overland 
Mails,  every  Monday. 

OlBoes — 122  Leadenhall  Street,  B.C.,  and  25  Oockspur  Street,  S.W. 


A  RAILWAY  ACCIDENT  to  any  psartlcnlar  person  is  no  doubt  a  (theoretically) 
remote  contingency ;  but  as  it  may  happen  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  very 
next  journey  undertaken,  and  as  the  sum  at  which  it  will  be  seen  the  risk 
(in  a  pecuniary  sense)  may  be  extinguished  FOR  LIFE  is  almost  absurdly 
small,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  Insurance  is  AN  OBVIOUS  DUTY 
in  the  case  of  most  travellers. 


r>AILW"AY  ACCIDENT  MUTUAL  ASSURANCE 

i  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 


OFnCES— 42  POULTRY,  LONDON,  E.O. 


RESERVE  FUND  AND  GUARANTEE,  £14,700. 


TRUOTKES. 


James  Abbia«,  Esq.,  J.P. 
Andrew  Johnston,  Esq. 


R.  B.  Martin,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.S. 
James  White,  Esq.,  F.R.A.S. 


DmiCTORS. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  KingBaIe(C7ia<r>  H.  B.  Knight,  Esq.,  Alderman  and 
man).  Sheriff. 

Michael  Angelo,  Esq.  M.  E.  Marsden,  Esq. 

O.  W.  C.  Hatton,  Esq.,  J.P.  Wm.  Agnew  Pope,  Esq. 

Arthur  lago.  Esq.  H.  Osborne  White,  Esq. 

Railway  Accidents  only.  Mutual  Assurance  with  Guarantee. 


A  Policy  covering  the  WHOLE  OF  LIFE  is  issued  by  the  Company  for  £3, 
inanrinR  a  sum  of  £1,000  if  killed,  or  a  weekly  allowance  for  total  disablement 
of  £6,  and  £1  lOs.  for  partial  disablement. 

Table  of  Rates  tor  smaller  rams,  and  for  premiums  by  two  instalments. 
Prospectuses,  and  Proposal  Forms  free  on  application  to  Mr.  W.  BURR,  F.8.8., 
Managing  Director. 


COURIERS*  SOCIETY,  12  Bury  Street,  St.  James  s. 

V.^  Established  1851,  and  composed  of  respectable  men  of  different  nations. 
Most  reliable  and  efficient  COURIERS  and  TRAVELLING  SERVANTS  may  be 
Mcored  by  applying  to  the  Secretary. 


II 


THE  PORTLAND  STREET  WAREHOUSE  COMPANY  LIMITED. 

1  Kershaw,  Sidbbottom,  Si  Co. 

I  Jambs  Browr,  Sox,  &  Oo. 

Incorporated  under  the  Companies  Acts,  1862  and  1867. 

"VrOTICE  is  HEBEBT  GIVEN,  Th«t  the  SHARE  LIST 

•AN  WILL  BB  CLnann  nn  \rrfwnAV  nt  AiTn-TTaT* 


-AN  WILL  BE  CLOSED  on  MONDAY,  the  7th  of  AUGUST. 

^e  Memorandum  and  Articles  of  Assoolation,  and  all  other  Doeumeaia,  MM^r 
oMnspeoted  at  the  Offices  of  the  Solicitors  of  the  Oompaay,  where,  and  ah  the 
Offioes  of  the  Company,  all  Form  of  Application  tor  Shares  may  he  obtained. 
_  Baxxvrs. 

The  MANCJHESTER  and  LIVERPOOL  DISTRICT  BANKING  OOMPAlfT, 
Manchester,  and  all  its  Branches. 

The  MANCHESTER  and  COUNTY  BANK  LIMITED.  MunchesUr,  aadalliha 
Branches. 

SouerroBs. 

Messrs.  THORLEY  Si  HAMPSON,  7  St.  James’  Square,  Manohoeter. 
Sborstart. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  MoMURTRlE. 

Registered  Office  Nos.  5  and  7  Portland  Street,  Manchester. 


PELICAN  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

Established  in  1797. 


70  LOMBARD  STREET,  City ;  and  57  CHABINO  CTROSS,  Westminster. 

Directors. 


Henry  R.  Brand,  Esq.  Henry  Lan( 

Octavius  E.  Coope,  E^.,  M.P.  Sir  John  Lt 

John  Coope  Davis,  Esq.  John  Stewa 

Henry  Farqnbar,  Esq.  Benjamin  S 

Charles  Emannel  Goodhart,  Esq^.  Dudley  Roh 

Kirkman  D.  Hodgson,  Esq.,  M.F.  Marmadnke 

This  Company  offers  _ 

COMPLETE  SECURITY. 


Henry  Lancelot  Holland,  Ss 
Sir  John  Lnbbodr,  Bart,  M. 
John  Stewart  0x1^,  Esq. 
Benjamin  Shaw,  Bsq. 
Dudley  Robert  Smith,  Esq. 
Marmadnke  Wyvlll,  Bsq. 


,  FJR.S. 


Moderate  Rates  of  Piemium,  with  participation  in  Four-Fifths  or  BlghW 
Cent,  of  the  Profits,  such  Profits  being  either  added  to  the  Policy,  applM  lu 
Reduction  of  Premium,  or  Paid  in  Cash,  at  the  option  of  Insured. 

Low  Rates  without  participation  iu  Profits. 

LOANS  in  connexion  with  Life  Assurance,  on  approved  Security,  In  Bums  of 
not  less  than  £800. 

Policies,  payable  in  the  lifetime  of  the  Assured,  are  granted  with  participation 
in  Profits  on  the  Tontine  Principle. 

ROBERT  C.  TUCKER,  Seerelary. 


PHOENIX  FIRE  OFFICE,  Lombard  Street  and  Charing 

Ooss,  London.  Established  1782. 


Prompt  and  liberal  Loss  settlements. 
Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 


/GBORGE  wm.  LOVELL. 
SectetarUs  ^  jqhn  J.  BROOMFIELD. 


[PERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

(Established  1803),  1  Old  Broad  Street,  E.O. ;  and  18  A  17  Pall  MaD,  8.W. 
Capital,  £1,600,000.  Paid  up  and  Invested,  £700,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


^HE 


BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY'S  ANNUAL 

RECEIPTS  EXCEED  FOUR  MILLIONS. 


HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  HOUSE  FOR  TWO  GUINEAS 

PER  MONTH. 

With  Immediate  Possesfrfon  and  no  Rent  to  pay. — Apply  at  the  Offioa  of  the 
Birkbbck  Binu)iNa  Socixtt,  29  and  30  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery 
Lane. 

HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  PLOT  OF  LAND  FOR  FIVE 
SHILLINGS  PER  MONTH. 

With  Immediate  Possession,  either  for  Building  or  Gardening  purpose*. — Apply 
at  the  Office  of  the  Birkbeck  Freehold  Laxd  Society,  29  and  30  SouthamptOM 
Buildings,  Chnnoery  Lane. 

HOW  TO  INVEST  YOUR  MONEY  WITH  SAFETY. 

Apply  at  the  Office  of  the  Birkreck  Bank,  29  and  30  Southampton  Bulldlngi, 
C^ncery  Lane.  All  sums  under  60Z.  repayable  upon  demand. 

Current  Acconnts  opened,  and  Interest  allowed  on  the  mlnlmnm  monthly 
balances.  Cheque-books  supplied.  English  and  Foreign  Stocks  and  Sham 
purchased  and  sold,  and  Advances  made  thereon. 

Office  hours  from  10  to  4 ;  except  on  Saturdays,  when  the  Bank  cloee*  at 
2  o’clock.  On  Mondays  the  ^nk  is  open  until  9  o’clock  in  the  Evening. 

A  Pamphlet,  with  full  particulars,  may  be  had  on  appkention, 

FRANCIS  RA’VmfSCROFT,  Manager. 


Q-EOIiOO-IST, 

149  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.O., 

Gives  instruction  in  mineralogy  and  geo¬ 
logy,  and  can  stipply  elementary  collections  of  Minerals,  Booki.  and 
Fossils,  to  illustrate  the  Wor^  of  Ansted,  Geikie,  Lyell,  Jokes,  Page,  Phillip*, 
and  others,  on  the  following  terms  : — 

100  Small  Specimen*  in  Cabinet,  with  Three  Tray* .  £2  2  0 

200  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Fiv*  Tray* .  5  5  0 

300  Specimens,  larger,  In  Oabinet,  with  Nine  Drawers  ....  10  10  0 

400  Specimens,  larger.  In  Cabinet,  with  Thirteen  Drawers  ..  21  0  0 

More  extensive  Collections,  either  to  illustrate  Mineralogy  or  Oeolo^,  at  60 
to  5,000  (luineas  each,  with  every  requisite  to  assist  those  commencing  uie  stadY 
of  these  Interesting  branches  of  Sdenoe,  a  knowledge  of  whioh  affords  so  mneh 
pleasure  to  the  traveller  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 


JOHN  TANN»S 

for  thieves  and  fires. 
n  NEWGATE  STREET,  E.C. 


«/^LD  ENGLAND”  SAUCE.— 

\J  THE  FINEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Wholkbomk  I  Delictous  1 1  PiQtTAXT  1 1 1  —  Manufactured  soldy  by  the 
Proprietors,  at  their  Factory,  Hereford,  and  may  be  obtained  of  all  the  priadpal 
Grocers,  Druggists,  and  Italian  Warehousemen. 
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■\rO  MORE  PILLS  or  OTHER  DRUGS. 

Am  Anv  iiiTklld  can  cnre  himself,  wlthont  medicine 


Any  inralld  can  cnre  himself,  without  medicine,  Inconvenience,  or 
expense,  by  living  on  DU  BARRY’S  DELICIOUS 


REVALENTA  AEABICA  FOOD, 


nURE  of  LIVER  and  BILIOUS  COMPLAINTS. 

From  the  Rev.  James  T.  Camnbell.  Svderstone  Rectorv.  near  Fi 


pURE  No.  68,471  of  GENERAL  DEBILITY. 

**  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  assure  yon  that  these  last  two  years,  since  I  ate 
DU  BARRY’S  admirable  REVALENTA  ARABICA,  I  have  not  felt  the  weight 
of  my  84  years.  My  legs  hare  acquired  strength  and  nimbleness,  my  sight  has 
improved  so  much  as  to  dispense  with  spectacles,  my  stomach  reminds  me  of 
what  I  was  at  the  age  of  20 — in  short,  I  feel  myself  quite  young  and  hearty.  I 
preach,  attend  confessions,  visit  the  sick,  I  make  long  journeys  on  foot,  my  head 
is  clear  and  my  memory  strengthened.  In  the  interests  of  other  sufferers  I 
authorise  the  publication  of  my  experience  of  the  benefits  of  your  admirable 
food,  and  remain—Abbot  PETER  OASTELLI,  Bachelor  of  Theology  and  Priest 
of  Prnnetto,  near  Mondovt.” 


Du  BARRY’S  FOOD.— Dr.  F.  W.  BENCKE,  Professor 

of  Medicine  in  Ordinary  to  the  University  of  Marburgh,  writes  in  the 


Berlin  Clinical  Weekln  ot  April  8,  1872:— “I  shall  never  forget  that  I  owe  the 
preservation  of  one  of  my  children  to  the  Revalenta  Arabica.  The  child,  not 
four  months  old,  suffered  from  complete  emaciation,  with  constant  vomiting, 
which  resisted  all  medical  skill,  and  even  the  greatest  care  of  two  wet  nurses.  I 
tried  DU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  with  the  most  astonishing  success.  The 
vomiting  ceased  immediately  ;  and,  after  living  on  this  food  six  weeks,  the  baby 
was  restored  to  the  most  flourishing- health.  Similar  success  has  attended  all  my 
experiments  since  with  this  food,  which  I  find  contains  four  times  as  much 
nourishment  as  moat.” 


DU  BARRY’S  FOOD. — “Twenty-seven  years’  DYS¬ 

PEPSIA,  from  which  I  have  suffered  great  pain  and  inconvenience,  and 


for  which  I  had  consulted  the  advice  of  many,  has  been  effectually  removed  by 
this  excellent  Food  in  six  weeks’  time.  Ac.— PARKER  D.  BINQHAM,  Captain, 
Royal  Navy.— London,  2nd  October,  1848.” 


DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— CONSTIPATION,  ASTHMA, 

Ac. — Cure  No.  49,832,  of  fifty  years’  indescribable  agony  from  dyspepsia. 


nervousness,  asthma,  oough,  constipation,  flatulency,  spasms,  sickness,  and 
vomiting,  by  DU  BARRY’S  POOD _ MARIA  JOLLY. 


Du  BARRY’S  FOOD.— Cure  No.  62,422  of  CON- 

SUMPTION. — “Thirty-three  years’  diseased  lungs,  spitting  of  blood, 
liver  derangement,  deafness,  singing  in  the  ears,  constipation,  debility,  palpita¬ 
tion,  shortness  of  breath,  and  cough  have  been  removed  by  DU  BARRY’S 
DELICIOUS  FOOD.  My  lungs,  liver,  stomach,  head,  and  ears  are  all  right — my 
bearing  perfect. — JAMES  ROBERTS,  Timber  Merchant,  Frimley.” 


Du  BARRVS  FOOD. —  LIVER,  NERVES.  — Cure 

No.  48,614.  Of  the  Marchioness  de  Brdhan. — “  In  consequence  of  a  liver 
complaint  I  was  wasting  away  for  seven  years,  and  so  debilitated  and  nervous 
that  I  was  unable  to  read,  write,  or,  in  fact,  attend  to  anything;  with  a 
nervous  palpitation  all  over,  bad  digestion,  constant  sleeplessness,  and  the  most 
Intolerable  nervous  agitation,  which  prevented  even  my  sitting  down  for  hours 
together.  I  felt  dreadfully  low-spirited,  and  all  interconrse  with  the  world  had 
become  painful  to  me.  Many  medical  men,  English  as  well  as  French,  had 
prescribed  for  me  in  vain  In  perfect  despair  I  took  DU  BARRY’S  FOOD,  and 
lived  on  this  delicious  food  for  three  months.  The  good  God  be  praised,  it  has 
completely  restored  me ;  I  am  myself  again,  and  able  to  make  and  receive 
visits,  and  resume  my  social  position. — Marchioness  DE  BREHAN,  Naples, 
April  17, 1859.” 


TAU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— CONSUMPTION,  Diarrhoea, 

Cramp,  Kidney,  and  Bladder  Disorders. — Dr,  Wurzer’s  Testimonial.— 
“  Bonn,  July  19, 1862. — Du  Barry’s  Food  is  one  of  the  most  excellent,  nourishing, 
and  restorative  absorbents,  and  supersedes,  in  many  cases,  all  kinds  of  medicines. 
It  is  particularly  effective  in  indigestion  (dyspepsia),  a  confined  habit  of  body, 
as  also  in  diarrhoea,  bowel  complaints,  and  stone  or  gravel ;  inflammatory 
irritation  and  cramp  of  the  urethra,  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  and  haemorrhoids. 
— Dr.  RUD.  WURZER,  Professor  of  Medicine  and  Practical  M.D.” 


pURE  OF  DEBILITY,  BAD  DIGESTION,  AND 

IRRITABILITY. 

“  DU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  ARABICA  has  produced  an  extraordinary 
effect  on  me.  Heaven  be  blessed,  it  has  cured  me  of  nightly  sweatings,  terrible 
irritation  of  the  stomach,  and  bad  digestion,  which  had  last^  18  years.  I  have 
never  felt  so  comfortable  as  I  do  now.— J.  COMPARET,  Parish  Priest.  St. 
Romain-dea-  Isles.” 


DIGESTION,  AND 


T^U  BARRY’S  FOOD. — Dr.  Livinj^tone,  describinpf  the 

J--'  province  of  Angola  In  the  Journal  of  the  London  Gloographical  Society, 


mentions  the  happy  state  of  the  people,  “  Who  require  neither  physician  nor 
medidne,  their  staff  of  life  being  the  REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD,  which 
keeps  them  perfectly  free  from  disease — consumption,  scrofula,  cancer,  die., 
having  been  scarcely  heard  of  among  them  ;  nor  smaU-pox  and  measles  for  more 
than  twenty  years.” 


"P^U  BARRY’S  FOOD. — “  Fevers,  Dysentery,  Exhaustion, 

_  ^  Scurvy,  which  prevailed  on  board  our  good  ship  the  Jean  Bart,  of  the 
French  Nai^.on  her  late  voyage  round  the  world,  have  yielded  to  DU  BARRY’S 
excellent  REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD,  which  we  found  far  superior  to  lime 
juice  and  compressed  vegetables  to  restore  officers  and  men  to  health  and 
strength,  and  we  regret  that  routine  should  hitherto  have  stoi^  in  the  way  of 
lU  universal  adoption  in  the  Navy.— Drs.  L.  Maurette,  C.  Malcor,  L.  Deloncle, 
J.  Valleiy,  E.  Canvy,  O.  Bourdon,  B.  Ytier,  J.  Mondot,  Rourrieu.  Roads  off 
HySres,  15th  May,  1878.” 


TYXI  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD 

fsnitAblv  Vn*  all  -_ii_  .  1  II. 


•  climates)  sells:  In  tins,  Jib.,  at  2#.;  of  1  lb., 

8«.  M. ;  2  lb.,  ts. ;  6  lb.,  14s. ;  121b.,  284. ;  24  lb.,  504. 


T\XJ  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  ARABICA  CHOCOLATE- 

Powder  In  tin  canisters  for  12  cups,  at  24. ;  24  cups,  84. 6d. ;  48  cups,  64. ; 


1--'  Powder  In  tin  canisters  for  12  cups,  at  24. ;  24  cups,  84. 6d. ;  48  cups,  64. ; 
288  cups,  804. ;  576  cups,  564. 


which  saves  fifty  times  its  cost  in  medicine,  and  Is  irresistible  In  Indigestion 
(dyspepsia),  habitual  constipation,  diarrhoea,  hsemorrhoids,  liver  complaints, 
flatulency,  nervousness,  biliousness,  all  kinds  of  fevers,  sore  thitwts,  catarrhs,  colds, 
Influensa,  noises  in  the  head  and  ears,  rheumatism,  gout,  poverty  and  impurities 
of  the  blood,  eruptions,  hysteria,  neuralgia,  irritability,  sleeplessness,  low  spirits, 
spleen,  acidity,  water  brash,  palpitation,  heartburn,  headache,  debility,  dropsy, 
cramps,  spasms,  nausea,  and  vomiting  after  eating,  even  in  pregnancy  or  at  sea ; 
sinking  fits,  oough,  asthma,  brouchitis,  consumption,  exhaustion,  epilepsy, 
diabetes,  pai^ysis,  wasting  away.  Twenty -eight  years’  invariable  success  with 
adults  and  delicate  infanta ;  80,000  cures  of  cases  considered  hopeless.  It 
contains  four  times  as  much  nourishment  as  meat. 


TAU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  BISCUITS.— They  soothe 

M-J  the  most  irritable  stomach  and  nerves.  In  nausea  and  sickness,  even  in 


pregnancy  or  at  sea,  heartburn,  and  the  feverish,  acid,  or  bitter  taste  on  waking 
up,  or  caused  by  onions,  garlic,  and  even  the  smell  left  by  tobacco  or  drinking. 
They  improve  the  appetite,  assist  digestion,  secure  sound,  refreshing  sleep,  and 
are  more  highly  nourishing  and  sustaining  than  even  meat.  1  lb.,  34.  6<i. ; 
2  lb.,  64.;  24  lb.,  504. 


T^EPOTS  :  DU  BARRY  &  CO.,  No.  77  Regent  Street, 

-1^  London,  W.;  same  house,  26  Place  Venddme,  Paris;  19  Boulevarf  du 


Nord,  Brussels;  2  Via  Tomaso  Grossi,  Milan;  1  Calle  de  Valverde,  Mn^d; 
28,  29  Passage,  Kaiser  Oallerie,  and  163,  164  Frederick  Street,  Berlin,  W. ;  8 
Wallflsch  Gasse,  Vienna ;  and  at  the  Grooers’  and  Chemists’  in  every  town. 


Vy  From  the  Rev.  James  T.  Campbell,  Syderstone  Rectory,  near  Fakenham, 

Norfolk.  “  Dec.  5, 1869. 

“  Gentlemen, — I  have  long  known  and  appreciated  the  virtues  of  DU  BARRY’S 
REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD.  In  all  cases  of  indigestion,  and  particularly 
when  the  liver  is  more  than  usually  affected,  I  consider  it  the  best  of  all 
remedies.  It  regulates  the  bile,  and  makes  it  flow  in  cases  which  would  not 
admit  of  mercury  in  any  shape.  In  short,  a  healthy  flow  of  bile  is  one  of  its 
earliest  and  best  effects.— JAMES  T.  CAMPBELL.” 


RICHARD  &  JOHN  SLACK, 

I  R  0  I  M  0  II  8  E  R  S  TO  HER  MRJESTT, 

336  STRAND,  OPPOSITE  SOMERSET  HOUSE. 


CLACK’S  SILVER  ELECTRO-PLATE  is  n  coating  of 

O  nure  Silver  over  Slack’s  Nickel,  a  metal  amalgamated  on  Che&ucal 


O  pure  Silver  over  Slack’s  Nickel,  a  metal  amalgamated  on  Che&ucal 
Principles,  almost  to  the  purity  and  whiteness  of  Silver,  which  renders  It,  as  a 
basis  for  Electro-Silvering,  the  best  article  that  c»n  be  produced,  while  the  fact 
of  twenty  years’  wear  is  ample  proof  of  its  durability. 

PRICE  OF  A  SERVICE,  SILVER  ELECTRO-PLATED. 


12  Table  Forks .  Ill 

12  Dessert  do .  1  0 


12  Tea 
2  Salt 


Electro-Plated 
Fiddle  Pattern. 

Strong  Plated 
Fiddle  Pattern. 

£  4.  d. 

£  4.  d.j 

1  11  0 

1  18  0| 

10  0 

1  10  0, 

1  10  0 

1  18  0, 

10  0 

1  10  0 

0  12  0 

0  18  Oi 

0  2  0 

0  3  Oi 

0  10 

0  1  6| 

0  9  0 

0  12  0| 

0  6  0 

0  7  6 

0  9  6 

0  13  0 

0  11  0 

0  13  0 

0  2  6 

0  3  6: 

0  5  6 

0  7  Ol 

0  3  0 

0  4  9! 

0  2  6 

0  8  Oj 

8  4  0 

11  2  sll 

Cruet  Frame.s,  I84.  6d.  to  70s. ;  Tea  and  Coffee  Services,  704.  to  2004. ;  Comer 
Dishes,  £6  164.  the  Set  of  Four ;  Cake  Baskets,  264.  to  504. ;  and  every  article  for 
the  Table  as  in  silver. 

fALD  GOODS  RE-SILVERED  equal  to  New.  RICHARD 

V  y  and  JOHN  SLACK  beg  to  call  attention  to  their  superior  method  of 
ELECTRO-SILVERING,  by  which  process  goods,  however  old,  can  be  re- 
silvered  equal  to  new. — ^timates  given  for  re-plating. 

SLACK’S  TABLE  CUTLERY.  —  IVORY  TABLE 

KNIVES,  best  quality,  warranted  not  to  come  loose  in  the  handles,  and 
to  balance. 

1st  size.  2nd  size.  8rd  size. 

1  Dozen . £0  16  0  £10  0  £12  0 

1  Pair  of  Carvers  ..046  056  060 

Messrs.  SLACK  have  been  celebrated  fifty  years  for  their  superior  manufac¬ 
ture  of  Table  Knives. 


SLACK’S  BATH  WAREHOUSE  contains  the  largest 

assortment,  at  the  lowest  prices,  of  Shower  and  Sponging  Baths,  from 
74.  6d. ;  Hip  Baths,  from  154.  Pen  Baths,  134.  6d. ;  Sets  of  Toilet  Ware,  I84. 

Q  LACK’S  DISH-COVERS  in  Britannia  Metal  and  Block- 

O  tin.  The  greatest  variety  of  patterns  always  on  show,  commencing  at 


^  tin.  The  greatest  variety  of  patterns  always  on  show,  commencing  at 
184.  the  &t  of  Six.  Ditto  Queen’s  Pattern,  284.  Silver  Pattezu,  with  electro¬ 
plated  handles,  494. 


SLACK’S  “STRAND”  RAZOR  excels  all  others.  Price, 

One  Shilling.  Sent  free  to  any  part  on  receipt  of  14  stamps ;  the  money 
returned  if  not  approved  of. 


QLACK’S  FENDER  and  FIRE-IRON  WAREHOUSE 

O  U  the  most  economical,  consistent  with  quality. 


gLACK’ 


most  economical,  consistent  with  quality. 

Every  New  Design  always  on  show. 

Black  Fenders,  34.  6d.  to  6s. 

Bronzed  Fenders,  IO4.  to  304. 

Bright  Steel  and  Ormolu,  654.  to  1204. 

Bed-room  Fire-irons,  8s.  to  64.  9d. 

Drawing-room  ditto,  IO4.  6£f.  to  6O4. 

Improved  Coal-Boxes,  4s.  6d.  to  304. 

Bronzed  Kettles  and  Stands,  I84.  6<2.  to  864. 

Tea  Ums,  best  London  Make,  454.  to  954. 

Iron  Trays,  set  of  Three,  94.  6d.  to  8O4. 

Papier  M&ch6  ditto,  304.  to  954. 

Copper  Teakettles,  64.  6<f.  to  144.  6d. 

’S  KITCHEN  SETS  of  CULINARY  REQUI¬ 

SITES. 

First  Prize  Set .  £3  0  0 

Medium  Set  .  8  11  0 

Large  Set  . . .  24  19  0 


CLACK’S  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  GRATIS, 

or  sent  post-free,  containing  upwards  of  350  Engravings,  and  Prices  of 


RICHARD  A  JOHN  SLACK, 

X^0:CTX£037CI-£:^S  XO  XXSXt  XXA.JSJSX'X’, 

336  STRAND,  W. 


Fenders,  Fire-Irons,  Famishing  Ironmongery,  Slack’s  Nickel  and  Electro-plated  * 
Wares,  Table  Cutlery,  4tc,  No  person  should  furnish  without  one# 
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OETZMANN  &  CO 


FURNISH  YOUR 


67,  69,  71,  73,  &  77  HAMPSTEAD  ROAD, 

NEAR  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD. 

CARPETS,  FURNITURE,  BEDDING,  DRAPERY, 

FURNISHING  IRONMONGERY,  CHINA,  GLASS,  &c.,  &c. 

A  Descriptive  Catalogue  {the  best  Furnishing  Guide  extant)  Post  Free, 


HOUSE 


THROUGHOUT 


DELICIOUS,  INVIOORATINO,  and 
SUSTAINING^*  to  all.  Eeing  easy  of 
digestion,  is  INDISPENSABLE  to  Invalids, 
Homoeopaths  and  Dyspeptics. 

“  It  SUPERSEDES  every  other  Cocoa 
in  the  Market.” — Globe, 

**  MARA  VILLA  COCOA  may  justly  be 
called  the  PERFECTION  of  PREPARED 
COCOA.” — British  Medical  Journal, 


SOLE  PBOPRIETOB8, 


TAYLOR  BROTHERS.  London 


Restored  to  its  Original  Colour  by  this  valuable  preparation  in  a  shorter  time  and  more  permanently  than  by  any  other  restorer.  It 
is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  effectual  and  safe  remedy  known ;  it  never  fails  to  nourish,  strengthen,  arrest  falling,  cleanse, 
preserve,  and  cause  a  most  healthy  and  luxuriant  growth  of  hair  of  the  original  shade.  It  contains  no  oil,  is  not  a  dye,  and  one  trial 
will  at  once  convince  that  it  has  no  equal. — Sold  by  Chemists,  Perfumers,  &c.,  in  Cases  at  10s.  td.  Testimonials  and  Circulars 
post  free. 

Sole  Agents— R.  HOVENDEN  &  SONS,  5  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET,  W.,  and 

93  <fc  95  CITY  ROAD,  LONDON,  E.C. 


ELAZENBY  &  SON'S  PICKLES,  Sauces,  and  Condi- 

•  ments. — E.  LAZENBT  &  SON,  sole  proprietors  of  the  celebrated  receipts, 
and  manufacturers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and  favourably 
distinguished  by  their  name,  to  remind  the  public  that  every  article  pre¬ 
pared  by  them  is  guaranteed  as  entirely  unadulterated.— 92  Wigmore  Street, 
Cavendish  Square  (late  6  Edwards  Street,  Portman  Square),  and  18  Trinity  Street, 
London.  S.E. 

HARVEY’S  SAUCE.— CAUTION. -The  admirers  of  this 

celebrated  Sauce  are  particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each  bottle 
prepared  by  E.  LAZENBY  St  SON  bei^  the  label,  used  so  many  years,  signed 

'*  Elisabeth  Latenby'* 


JOHN  GOSNELL  &  CO.’S 

“CHEBBT  TOOTH  PASTE” 

greatly  excels  all  other  Preparations  for  the  Teeth ;  price  Is.  6<f.  per  pot. 

“AOHA  AMABEI.I.A” 

Restores  the  Human  Hair  to  its  pristine  hue,  no  matter  at  what  age ;  8«.  per  bottle^ 

“TOILET  AND  NUBSEBY  POWDEB,” 

beautifully  Perfumed,  and  guaranteed  Pure. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists  and  Perfumers. 


lEPPER’S  QUININE  and  IRON  TONIC  Purifies  and 

Enriches  the  Blood 


Strengthens  the  Nerves  and  Muscular  System  ; 
Promotes  Appetite  and  Improves  Digestion  ;  Animates  the  Spirits  and  Mental 
Faculties ;  Thoroughly  recruits  the  general  l-o^y  health,  and  iudnees  a  proper 
healthy  condition  of  the  Nervous  and  Physical  Forces.  Is  strongly  recom¬ 
mended  as  a  desirable,  safe,  economical,  and  advantageous  mode  of  taking 
strengthening  medicine.  The  4«.  6(2.  Bottle  contains  thirty-two  measured  doses. 
Sold  by  most  Chemists. 


Possessing  all  the  Properties  of  the  Finest  Arrowroot, 


BKOWN  AND  POISON’S  CORN  FLOUR 


Has  Twenty  Years*  World-Wide  Reputation. 
Suitable  for  all  Seasons  in  a  variety  of  Preparations, 


pRACROFT’S  ARECA  NUT  TOOTH  PASTE.  — By 

using  this  delicious  Aromatic  Dentifrice,  the  enamel  of  the  teeth  becomes 
white,  sound,  and  polished  like  ivory.  It  is  exceedingly  fragrant,  and  especially 
nsefnl  for  removing  incrustations  of  tartar  on  neglected  teeth.  Sold  by  aU 
Chemists.  Pots,  1«.  and  2«.  6<2.  each.  (Get  Cracroft’s.) 


Is  a  Domestic  Requisite  of  constant  Utility. 

Noth. — The  pretension  of  another  Com  Flour  to  be  “  the  best  ” 
is  entirely  groundless,  and  the  imperfect  quotation  from  the  Lancet 
which  is  being  used  in  support  of  this  pretension  does  not  convey 
the  opinion  of  that  Jouraal. — Vide  Lancet,  November  13,  1875. 


LOCKYER’S  sulphur  HAIR  RESTORER  will  com¬ 
pletely  restore  in  a  few  days  gray  hair  to  its  original  colour  without 
injury.  The  Sulphur  Hair  Restorer  is  one  of  the  best  offei^  for  sale ;  it  effects 
its  object  satisfactorily,  producing  a  perfectly  natural  colour;  thoroughly 
cleanses  the  head  from  scurf,  and  causes  the  growth  of  new  hair.  Sold  every¬ 
where  by  Chemists  and  Hairdressers,  in  large  bottles  at  1«.  6(2.  each.^ 


Areal  summer  delicacy. — rose’s  lime  juice 

Cordial  mixed  with  water,  or  as  an  effervescing  drink,  in  soda  or  potash, 
cooling  and  refreshing,  or  blended  with  spirits  it  supplies  a  delightful  and  in¬ 
vigorating  stimulant,  sustaining  exertion  and  extremely  wholesome.  Sold 
everywhere.  Purchasers  should  be  careful  to  order  Rose’s  Lime  Juice  Cordial, 
all  others  teing  imitations.  Wholesale  Stores,  11  Curtain  Road,  Finsbury. 


(THE  OLD  HOUSE). 


CORN  FLOUR 


IS  DECIDEDLY  SUPERIOR, 


Lancet. 


DENZIL  THOMSON’S  LIVER  PILLS  are  purely 

-I  V  Vegetable,  and  the  best  for  Bile,  Spasms,  Stomach-ache,  Sickness,  GiddineM, 
Head-ache,  Nervousness,  Indigestion,  Coetlveness.  They  correct  the  morbid 
condition  of  the  liver  and  bowels,  promote  a  healthy  secretion  of  bile,  cleanse 
the  stomach,  relieve  the  head,  and  improve  the  appetite,  without  inconvenienoe, 
their  action  being  gentle,  painless,  and  effectual.  Ask  your  Chemist  for  a  1«.  1^(2. 
box,  or  send  14  stamps  to  Denzil  Thomson,  137  (Queen’s  Crescent,  Haverstock 
Hill,  London,  and  judge  for  yourself. 


In  consequence  of  Spurious  Imitations  of 

LEA  &  PERRINS’  SAUCE. 

Which  are  calculated  to  deceive  the  y  , 

PubUc,  LEA  St  PERRINS  have  ^ 

adopted  a  NEW  LABEL,  bearing 

their  signature,  thus  (-  "  \ 

Which  will  be  placed  on  every  bottle  of  WOROBSTBRSHIRB  SAUCE  from 
this  date,  and  without  which  none  is  genuine. 

Sold  Wholesale  by  the  Proprietors,  Worcester ;  CROSSE  St  BLACK- 
WELL,  London ;  and  Ex^rt  Oilmen  generally. 

Retail,  by  Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout  the  World. 

November,  1874. 


HOLLOWAY’S  OINTMENT  AND  PILLS.— Disorder  of 

the  Throat  and  Chest. — Whoever  has  once  made  trial  of  these  invaluable 
remedies  can  truthfully  bear  testimony  to  their  astonishing  efficacy,  their 
curative  and  preservative  powers  against  the  many  maladies  of  winter.  The 
Ointment,  rubbed  on  the  chest,  acts  most  beneficially  in  arresting  infiommation, 
irritation,  congestion,  and  all  pectoral  complaints.  In  ulcerated  sore  throat, 
diphtheria,  mumps,  quinsey,  and  similar  ailments,  the  Ointment  should  be  well 
rubbed  upon  the  throat  and  summit  of  the  chest  at  least  twice  a  day,  while  the 
Pills  are  taken  internally  according  to  the  plainly  printed  directions.  Holloway’s 
remedies  constitute  in  themselves  a  perfect  safeguard  against  m(»t  diseases 
dependent  upon  changeable  or  Inclement  weather.  They  counteract  the 
sources  of  disease. 


Liebig  company’s  extract  of  meat.  — 

Finest  meat-fiavouring  Stock  for  Soups,  Made  Dishes,  and  Sauces. 
Caution.— Germlne  only  with  facsimile  of  Baron  Liebig’s  signature  across  label, 
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J^ENNETrS  WATCHES.— Cheapside. 

•RENNETTS  GOLD  PRESENTATION  WATCHES, 

-13  20  gH.,  30  g8.,  40  gg. 


TO  CLOCK  PURCHASERS.— JOHN  BENNETT,  having 

Jnit  completed  great  alterations  in  his  Clock  Show  Rooms,  is  enabled  to 


offer  to  purchasers  the  most  extensive  stock  in  London,  comprising  clocks  for 
the  drawing,  dining-rooms,  and  presentation,  of  the  highest  quality  and  newest 
designs. 


JOHN 


BENNETT’S  WATCH  and  CLOCK 

FACTORY,  64  and  65  Cheapside. 


MANU- 


HEAL  &  SON,  195,  199,  197,  108,  TOTTENHAM 

COURT  ROAD.  The  only  House  in  London 


oxclMlvely  for  BEDSTEAliS,  BEDDING,  and 
BEDROOM  FURNITURE. 


EAL  &  SON. 


►EDSTEADS. 


REDDING. 

gEDROOM  FURNITURE. 


Heal  &  son’s  catalogue  (lOlth  Edition),  con¬ 

taining  460  Illustrations,  with  prices,  sent  free 


by  post  on  application  to 

196,  196,  197,  198  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD,  LONDON,  W. 


TTITHAT  IS  YOUR  CREST  AND  MOTTO  ?  — 

W  By  sending  Name  and  County,  with  8*.  6J.,  a  plain  drawing  will  be 
sent ;  if  painted  in  Heraldic  Colours,  7s.  Pedlgreei  traced.  The  arms  of  Man 
and  Wife  blended.  The  proper  colour  for  Servants’  Livery,  what  Buttons  to  be 
need,  and  how  the  carriage  should  be  painted,  according  to  Heraldic  rules. 
Culleton’s  “  Book  of  Family  Crests  and  Mottoes,”  4,000  Engravings,  printed  in 
colours,  £10  IOj.  ;  '*  The  Manual  of  Heraldry,”  4,000  Eui^vings,  8i.  64.,  post 
free  by  T.  CULLETON,  Genealogist,  26  Cranbourne  Street  (comer  of  St. 
Martin’s  Lane),  W.C.  The  Heraldic  Library  open  from  ton  till  fonr. 


QEAL  ENGRAVINGS,  by  CULLETON.— Crest  Engraved 

on  Seals,  Rings,  Book-Plates,  and  Steel  Dies  for  stamping  paper,  price  7s.  64. 
Livery  Button  Dies,  £2  2s.  Crests  engraved  on  silver  spoons  and  family 

gate,  6s.  per  doscu  articles.  A  Neat  Desk  Seal,  with  engraved  Crest,  12s.  64. 

ottered  letter,  64.  extra.  T.  CULLETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  Royal 
Family,  25  Cranbourne  Street  (corner  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane). 


pULLKTON’S  GUINEA  BOX  OF  STATIONERY 

contains  a  ream  of  the  very  best  Paper  and  500  Envelopes,  all  beautifully 


Vy  contains  a  ream  of  the  very  best  Paper  and  500  Envelopes,  all  beautifully 
stamped  with  Oest  and  Motto,  Monogram  or  Address,  ami  the  Steel  Dio 
engraved  free  of  charge.  T.  CULLETON,  Die  Sinker  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
25  Cranbourne  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane). 


QIGNET  RINGS  by  CULLETON,  all  18-carat,  Hall 

marked.  The  most  elegant  patterns  in  London.  2,000  to  select  from 
£2  2s. ;  £3  2s. ;  £4  4«. ;  £6  6«. ;  £6  I6s. ;  very  massive,  £10  10«. ;  heavy  knuckle¬ 
dusters,  £16  16i.  Send  size  of  finger  by  fitting  a  piece  of  thread,  and  mention 
the  pri<^  ring  reqnlro<1.  Arms,  Crests,  or  Monogram  engraved  on  the  Rings. 
T.  CUIiLETON,  Seal  Engraver,  26  Cranbourne  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s 
Lane),  W.C.  _ 


pULLETON’S  PLATES  for  MARKING  LINEN  reepire 

no  nrenaration.  ond  are  easily  used.  Initial  Plates.  D. :  Name  Plate, 


no  preparation,  and  are  easily  nsed.  Initial  Plates,  1«. ;  Name  Plate, 
2s.  64. ;  Srt  of  Moveable  Numbers,  2s.  64. ;  Crest  or  Monogram  Plate,  54. ;  with 
directions,  post  free  for  cash  or  stamps,  by  T.  CULLETON,  25  Cranbourne  Street 
(comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Laue),  W.C. 


VISITING  CARDS  by  CULLETON.— Fifty  best  quality, 

V  24.  84.,  post  free,  Including  the  engraving  of  copper  plate.  Wedding 
Cards,  fifty  each,  fifty  embossed  envelopes  with  maiden  name,  134.  04. 
Memorial  Cards  ^intei,  and  hatchments  painted  on  the  short^t  notice. 
T.  CULLETON,  Seal  Engraver,  25  Cranbourne  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s 
Lane),  W.C. 


Ball  programmes,  bv  CULLETON.  —  A11  the 

newest  designs  in  BALL  PROGRAMMBS  and  MENU  CARTES  for  the 


newest  designs  in  BALL  PROGRAMMBS  and  MBNU  CARTES  for  the 
Season.  Ball,  Dinner,  Breakfast,  and  Wedding  Invitation  Cards  and  Notes  of 
every  description,  printed  in  gold,  silver,  and  colour,  and  beautifully  stamped 
with  arms,  crest,  or  monogram.  Silk  banners  painted,  illuminated  vellums  for 
presentations,  voi**^  of  thanks,  Ac.  Paintings  on  Berlin  paper  for  needlework. 
T.  CULLETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  all  the  Royal  Family,  25  Cran- 
boumo  Street  (corner  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  London,  W.C. 


OOLID  GOLD  HEALS,  enpraved  with  crest,  £1  I.'*.,  £2  2.i., 

iO  £3  34.,  £4  4.t.,  £5  6s.,  £6  Gs.,  and  £7  74.  T.  CULLETON,  25  Cranbourne 
Street,  London,  W.C.  I’ost  Office  Orders  payable  at  Cranbourne  Street. 


AUTOTYPE. 


PERMANENT  PIIOTOGRAPIIIO  BOOK  ILLUSTRA- 

JL  TIONS. — The  Autotype  Company  are  producers  of  Book  Illustrations  by 


the  Autotyi)o  and  Sawyer’s  Collotyi»e  Processes,  emplo}'ed  by  the  Trustees  of  the 
British  Miist'iim,  Palteographioiii,  Niimismatical,  Royal  Geographical,  and  other 
Learned  Societies.  Fac-siniilos  of  Me>lals  and  Coins,  Ancient  MSS.,  Pointings, 
Drawings,  and  Sketches.  Views  and  Portraits  from  Nature,  Ac.,  Ac. 

For  tti  ms  and  Specimens,  apply  to  The  Autotype  Company,  86  Rathbone 
Place,  Ixiiidon,  W. 

Mauager,  W.  S.  Biitp.  Director  of  the  Works,  J.  R.  Sawyeh. 


KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY. 


KINAUAN  A  CO.  find  tliat,  through  the  recommendation  of  the  Medical 
Profession,  the  demand  for  their  CELEBRATED  OLD  LL  WHISKY  for  purely 
medicinal  purposes  is  very  great.  They  think  it  will  be  satisfactory  to  the 
Public  to  rentl  the  following  EXTB.\.CTS  OF  THE  ANALYSIS  of  the  LL 
WHISKY  from  the  eminent  Analyst,  Dr.  Arthur  Hill  Hassall  ; — 


“I  have  very  carefully  and  fully  analysed  Samples  of  this  well-known  and 
)>opular  Whisky.  The  8ain[ilo8  w'cro  soft  and  mellow  to  the  taste,  aromatic  and 
etliereal  to  the  smell.  The  Whisky  must  be  pronounced  to  be  pure,  well- 
maturod,  and  of  very  excellent  quality.  The  Medical  Profession  may  feel  full 
confidence  in  the  purity  and  quality  of  this  Whisky.” 


20  GREAT  ■nTCHFIELD  STREET,  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON. 
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rpHE  EMPEROR  OF  RUSSIA  AND  THE  CTTY  OF 

-I-  LONDON. — His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Russia  has  conferred 
on  Mr.  J.  W.  Benson  the  Appointment  of  Goldsmith  to  the  Imperial  Court,  in 
appreciation  of  Mr.  Benson’s  artistic  production  of  the  Gold  Casket  presented  to 
the  Emperor  by  the  Coiporation  of  the  City  of  London. 

Benson,  Watcb  and  Clock  Maker  to  tbe  Queen  and  Royal 

Family,  and  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  (Special  Appointment),  25  Old 
Bond  Street ;  99  Westboume  Grove ;  Steam  Factory,  Lndgate  Hill. 

"Vr OVELT Y.  English  Dining  and  Drawing  Room  Or-molu 

V  Clocks,  far  superior  to  Foreign,  designed  by  English  Artiste  In  the  Doric. 
Ionic,  Corinthian,  Gothic,  Mediaeval,  Renaissance,  and  Italian  Styles  ;  decorated 
with  Wedgwood  and  other  Wares,  and  made  to  harmonise  with  the  Archltectuxe 
and  furniture  of  mansions.  Solely  at  Benson’s  Establishment. 

Clocks,  £I  to  £1,000  Plate  (Presentation,  Prlze,Regimental) 

Watches,  £2  to  £200  £5  to  £600 

Jewellery,  new  designs,  £2  to  £5,000  Bronzes,  Artistic,  special  designs,  £3  to 

£300 


BENSON’S  Pamphlets  on  Turret  Clocks,  Watches,  Clocks, 

Plate,  and  Jewellery,  Illustrated,  two  stamps.  Watches  sent  safe  by  post. 


J.  W.  Benson’s  New  Work,  "Time  and  Time  Tellers”  (Hardwioke,  Picca¬ 
dilly).  Plain,  2s.  64. ;  gilt,  34. — BnsoN,  Ludgate  Hill  and  Old  Bond  Street. 


SUDDEN  MOURNING. 


Messrs.  JAY  are  always  provided  with  expcileneH  dressmakers  and  milliners 
ready  to  travel  to  any  part  of  the  kingdon,  free  cf  expenee  to  purchasers,  when 
the  emergencies  of  sadden  or  unexpected  mowmiog  reqnire  the  immediate  exe¬ 
cution  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with  them  dresKs,  bonnets,  and  millinery, 
besides  material  at  l4.  per  yard  and  upwards  frmn  the  pi^,  all  marked  in  plain 
figures,  and  at  the  same  price  as  if  pnrdiased  at  the  London  General  Mosn^ng 
Warehouse,  in  Regent  Street.  ReiisonaMe  esttmatds  also  given  for  hooschold 
mourning  at  a  great  saving  to  large  or  smril  families. 


J-  ^  IT'S, 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNUTG  WAREHOUSE, 


243,  245,  247,  249,  and  261  Regent  Street. 


LAMPLOUGH’S 
PYRETIC  SALINE. 


HAVE  IT  IN  YOUR  HOUSES,  AND  USB  NO  OTHER, 


For  it  is  the  only  safe  antidote  in  Fevers,  Eruptive  Affections,  Sea  or  Bilious 
Sickness,  and  Headache,  having  peculiar  and  exclusive  merits. 


SOLD  BY  ALL  CHEMISTS. 


C  AUTION. — Worthless  Sidinee  being  placed  before  the  public  with  the  mere 
transposition  of  the  words  of  my  labels,  which  do  not  contain  any  of  the  health¬ 


restoring  elements  of  Lnr^lnugh’s  Pyretic  Saline,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  the  NAME  and  TRADE  MARK  on  a  BIJFF-COIjOXTRED 


WRAPPER  envelopes  each  bottle,  and  on  which  dependence  alone  can  be 
placed. 

NOTE  ADDRESS-113  HOLBORN  HILL,  LONDON. 


THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE. 


LONDON  OFFICE  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS, 


84  FLEET  STREET,  E.C. 


From  the  "  PALL  MALL  GAZETTE!*  April  29l»,  1872. 


"  THE  TRIBUNE  is  beyond  compare  the  most  influential  Newspaper  in 
America;  it  is  for  the  United  States  what  our  own  *  leading  Journal*  is  in 
England** 


TO  ENGLISH  ADVERTISERS. 


THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  published  daily  in  New  York,  circulates  in 
every  State  and  Territory  of  America,  and  in  the  principal  Cities  of  Europe 
where  it  may  be  found  in  the  most  important  Hotels,  Clubs,  Banking  Houses, 
&c.  It  is  placed  on  board  every  Steamship  leaving  New  York  for  England. 


Its  readers  comprise  the  most  wealthy  classee,  grreat  numbers  of  whom  visit 
England  yearly,  and  buy  largely  hero.  These  are  tbe  classes  whom  English 
advertisers  want  to  reach,  and  this  large  and  profitable  American  bosiness  can 
be  obtained,  or  increased,  by  advertising  in  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  pre¬ 
cisely  ae  English  business  is  obtained  by  advertising  in  a  leading  London  paper. 
The  value  of  the  American  trade  is  well  known.  The  value  of  THE  TRIBUNE 
as  a  means  of  securing  it  is  now  understood  by  some  of  the  best  London  hotues, 
as  may  be  seen  by  its  European  advertising  columns.  They  have  found  that  a 
permanent  American  connection  can  be  estaUlshed  by  making  themselves  known 
to  Americans  in  advance  of  their  coming  to  England. 


English  Advertisements  are  inserted  in  special  columns,  which  have  become 
familiar  to  the  American  public,  and  are  regularly  consulted  by  intending 
travellers,  and  by  American  houses  doing  business  with  England. 


From  the  "  SATURDAY  REVIEW**  November  m,  1872. 

•*For  many  years  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE  has  been  the  most  widely 
circulated  paper  the  Northern  States.*’ 


Letters  respecting  Advertisements  or  Subscriptions  to  be  addressed  to 
Mr.  A.  B.  EMANUEL,  Nfw  York  Tribu.vk  OlBce,  13  Pall  Mall,H.W. 
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CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  PUBLISHERS 


Price  One  Shilling,  Monthly, 

AC  MILL  AN’S  MAGAZINE.  No.  202 

Fop  august. 

CONTKNTfl. 

1.  SIR  SALAR  JUNO  AND  HIS  CLAIMS.  By  M.  LAWO-Miueoy. 

2.  MADCAP  VIOLET.  By  WiLLUUf  Black,  Author  of  “  A  PrinoeH 

of  Thule,”  Ac.  Chapters  XXVIII.-XXX. 

3.  THE  ITALIAN  DRAMA.  By  Miss  Phillimork. 

A  RAMBLES  BY  CORNISH  SEAS.  By  the  Hon.  Roden  NoSL. 

6.  THE  KHOJAS  :  The  Disciples  of  the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain. 

By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Bartuc  Fkrrk. 

6.  THE  ELDER  HAMLET.  By  Gbohum  MacDonald. 

7.  LONDON  BEFORE  THE  HOUSES.  By  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Lorm. 

8.  BRIGANDS  OP  BULGARIAN  SONG.  By  John  Oxknford. 

9.  THE  CORRESPONDENCE  BETWEEN  SCHILLER  AND  THE 

DUKE  OF  SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN.  By  Prof.  Max  MOllbr. 


Price  One  Shilling,  with  Four  Illustrations, 


No.  118,  for  AUGUST. 

Contents. 

CHARLES  READE’S  GOOD  STORIES  OF  MAN  AND  OTHER 
ANIMALS.  III. — Suspended  Animation.  Illnstrated  by  Percy 
Macquoid. 

THE  NEW  REPUBLIC;  or.  Culture,  Faith,  and  Philosophy  in  an 
English  Country  House.— Book  II.  Chapters  II.  and  III. 

ALL  IN  ALL.  By  G.  L.  Raymond. 

JULIET.  By  Mrs.  H.  Lovett  Cameron.  Chapters  X.-XII.  Illus¬ 
trated  by  Valentine  Bromley. 

THE  LUNAR  HOAX.  By  Richard  A.  Proctor. 

THE  SIGNAL.  By  Guy  Roslyn.  Illustrated  by  R.  P.  Leitch. 
FROM  DREAMS  TO  WAKING.  By  E.  Lynn  Llnton.— Chaps.  IV.-V. 
MRS.  GODOLPHIN.  By  James  Hutton. 

JOSHUA  HAGGARD’S  DAUGHTER.  By  M.  E.  Braddon.  Chape. 

XXin.-XXVn.  illustrated  by  H.  French. 

AN  INVOCATION.  By  Dr.  Charles  Mackay. 


London  :  MACMILLAN  ii  CO. 


rpiIE  GENTLEMAN’S  MAGAZINE  for  AUGUST.— 

-L  Price  One  Shilling. 

Contents. 

IN  PASTURES  GREEN.  A  complete  Story.  By  Charles  Gibbon. 

THE  GRAND  TOUR  A  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY  YEARS  AGO.  By  H. 
ScHtlTz  Wilson. 

THALATTA,  A  Poem.  By  the  Hon.  Roden  Noel. 

THE  RECOVERY  OF  PALESTINE.  PART  I.  By  W.  HepWORTH  Ddcon. 
MY  OCEAN  LOG  FROM  NEWCASTLE  TO  BRISBANE.  By  Red  Spinner. 
Part  IV. 

BERTRAN  DE  BORN  THE  TROUBADOUR.  By  Franctb  HueffeR. 

UNDER  FOREIGN  MAHOGANY.  PART  H.  By  Fin  Bkc. 

LEAVES  FROM  THE  JOURNAL  OP  A  CHAPLAIN  OP  EASE.  Part  VIII. 

The  Duodecimo  Dandy.  By  W.  MoCullaoh  Torrens,  M.P. 

LEIGH  HUNT  AND  1113  LEXERS.  Part  IV,  By  Charles  and  Mart 

THE  SHADOW  OF  T^  SWORD.  A  Romanoe.  By  Robert  Buchanan— 
Continued. 

TABLE-TALK.  By  Sylvanus  Urban,  Gentleman. 


Now  ready,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  price  One  Shilling,  the 

EXTRA  HOLIDAY  NUMBER  OF  BELGRAVIA 

Contents. 

BRIGHTON  OUT  OP  THE  SEASON.  By  George  Augustus  Sala. 
THE  SEVERED  HAND.  By  F.  Talbot.  Illustrated  by«J.  Mahoney. 
THE  BLUE  FEATHER.  Illustrated  by  E.  R.  Buckman. 

SEBASTIAN.  By  M.  B.  Braddon. 

A  SUMMER  SKETCH.  By  J.  A.  Sterrt.  Illustrated  by  P.S.  WALKER. 
KNOWN  AT  LAST.  By  Philip  B.  Marston. 

BY  A  LEAP.  By  Mary  Cecil  Hay. 

THE  LIFE  BRIGADE.  By  M.  Mackay.  Illnst.  by  J.  W.  MacIntyre. 
GIULIA  VARANI ;  or,  St.  Peter’s  Day  at  Belluno.  By  T.  A.  Trollope. 
THE  RECTOR’S  SECOND  DAUGHTER.  Illnstrated  by  M.  Fitzgerald. 
LITTLE  MISS  BROWN.  lUnstrated  by  J.  Mahoney. 


Miss  Mathers,  Author  of  “  Cornin’  thro’  the  Rye  ”  and  “  The  Token  of  the 
Silver  Lily,”  will  contribute  a  Novelette,  called  ”  AS  HE  COMES  UP  THH 
STAIR,”  to  the  SEPTEMBER  and  OCTOBER  'Numbers  of  the  Oenttemrtn't 
Magazine,  complete  in  Two  Parts. 

To  the  NOVEMBER  Number  Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne  will  contribute  a 
complete  Story,  entitled  ”  CALBOT’S  RIVAL.” 


OUR  ENGLISH  SURNAMES :  their  Sources 

and  Significations.  By  Charles  Warkino  Bardsley,  M.A.  Second 
Edition,  revised  throughout,  considerably  Enlarged,  and  partially  Re¬ 
written.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  price  94. 

MARK  TWAIN’S  NEW  WORK. 

Small  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  price  74.  ^d. 

The  ADVENTURES  of  TOM  SAWYER.  By 

Mark  Twain.  _ 

Demy  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  price  I84. 

FROM  PALL  MALL  TO  THE  PUNJAUB; 

Or,  With  the  Prince  in  India. 

By  J.  DREW  GAY. 

A  lasting  memorial  of  an  interesting  journey.”— Z)at7y  Telegraph. 

The  ATONEMENT  of  LEAM  DUNDAS.  By 

E.  Lynn  Linton.  3  vols.,  crown  8to. 

MR.  DORILLION :  a  Novel.  By  Je.\\  Mid- 

DLEMA8S.  3  vols.,  crown  8vo. 

The  DEMOCRACY:  a  Novel.  By  Whyte 

Thorne.  S  vols.,  crown  8vo. 

MINSTERBOROUGH  :  a  Tale  of  English  Life. 

By  Humphry  Sand  with,  O.B.,  D.C.L.  3  vols.,  crown  8vo. 


London :  GRANT  &  CO.,  72  to  78  Tummill  Street,  E.C. ; 
India :  THACKER,  SPINK  CO.,  Bombay  and  Cakmtta 
Australia :  G.  ROBERTSON. 

And  all  Booksellers  in  Town  and  Conntry. 


13  Great  Marlborough  Strbct, 


COACHING,  with  ANECDOTES  of  the  ROAD. 

By  Lord  Wiluam  Pitt  Lennox.  Dedicated  to  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  K.O., 
President,  and  the  Members  of  the  Coaching  Club.  1  vol.,  8vo.,  154. 

”  Lord  William  Lennox’s  book  is  genial  and  gossipy.  We  are  indebted  to  the 
author's  personal  recollections  for  some  lively  stories  and  pleasant  sketches  of 
famous  dragsmen.  The  volume  will  be  found  pleasant  reading.” — Pall  Mall  Oat. 

THROUGH  FRANCE  and  BELGIUM  by 

RIVER  and  CANAL,  In  the  Steam  Yacht  ”  Ytene.”  By  W.  J.  0.  Moens, 
R.V.Y.C.  1  voL,  8vo,,  with  lllostrations,  154. 

“  Mr.  Moens’  interesting  book  is  full  of  the  very  information  which  is  likely 
to  be  of  service  to  anyone  who  wishes  to  make  a  similar  trip.” — Field. 


THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

GRIFFITH’S  DOUBLE.  By  Mrs.  Cashel 

Hoey,  Author  of  '*  A  Golden  Sorrow,”  Ac.  3  vols. 

By  Anne  Beale, 

The  plot  is  artistic  and  the 


Crown  8vo.,  carefolly  printed  on  creamy  paper,  and  tastefully  bound  in  doth 
for  the  Library,  price  64.  each. 

The  PICCADILLY  NOVELS :  Popular  Stories 

by  the  Best  Authors.  Mostly  Illustrated— by  Sir  John  Gilbert,  George  dn 
Maurier,  W.  Small,  A.  Hopkins,  S.  L.  Fildes,  Henry  Woods,  Sydney  Hall, 
Percy  Macquoid,  Moyr  Smith,  J.  Mahoney,  and  others. 

Just  ready,  Two  New  Volumes : — 

OAKSHOTT  CASTLE.  By  Henry  Kingsley. 

BOUND  TO  THE  WHEEL.  By  John  Saunders. 

WILKIE  COLLINS. 

The  WOMAN  in  WHITE.  MAN  and  WIPE. 

ANTONINA.  POOR  MISS  FINCH. 

BASIL.  MISS  or  MRS.  ? 

The  DEAD  SECRET.  The  NEW  MAGDALEN. 

QUEEN  of  HEARTS.  The  FROZEN  DEEP. 

The  MOONSTONE.  MY  MISCELLANIES. 

HIDE  and  SEEK.  The  LAW  and  the  LADY. 

E.  LYNN  Z/VrOV.— PATRICIA  KEMBALL. 

KATHARINE  S.  MACQUOID.— The  EVIL  EYE. 

HENRY  NUMBER  SEVENTEEN. 

FLORENCE  MARRYAT.—OVTSS\  SESAME! 

MRS.  OZ/P/ZAVT.— WHITELADIES. 

JAMES  PAFA?.- The  BEST  of  HUSBANDS.— WALTER’S  WORD. 
JOHN  SAUNDERS. 

GUT  WATERMAN.— ONE  AGAINST  the  WORLD. 

AUTHORS  OF  GIDEON'S  ROCK"  and  •*ABEL  DRAKES  WIFE." 
The  LION  in  the  PATH :  an  Historical  Romance. 

ANTHONY  TROLLOPE.— The  WAY  WE  LIVE  NOW. 

T.A.  TROLLOPE.— DIKNLGKT)  CUT  DIAMOND. 

OUIDA. 

Uniform  Edition,  crown  8vo.,  red  cloth  extra,  64.  each. 
FOLLE-FARINE.  PASCAREL  :  Only  a  Story. 

IDALIA  :  a  Romance,  PUCK :  his  VIcisdtudes,  Adven- 

CHANDOS  :  a  Novel.  tures,  &c. 

UNDER  TWO  FLAGS.  A  DOG  OF  FLANDERS. 

TRICOTRIN.  STRATHMORE. 

CECIL  CASTLEMAINE’S  TWO  LITTLE  WOODEN  SHOES : 

GAGE.  a  Sketch, 

HELD  IN  BONDAGK  SIGNA. 


The  PENNANT  FAMILY. 

Author  of  ”  Fay  Arlington,”  kc.  3  vols. 
“  A  healthy,  pure  novel,  replete  with  interest, 
development  of  it  fascinating.” — Court  Journal. 


As  LONG  as  SHE  LIVED.  By  F.  W.  Eobinson, 

Author  of  “  Grandmother’s  Money,”  3ic.  3  vols. 

”  A  capital  story  of  very  amusing  and  often  highly  humorous  reading.  Mabel 
and  Brian  are  strongly  marked  and  living  characters.”— Z’xrtmfner. 

”  The  characters  are  vigorously  given,  and  there  is  a  new  development  of 
humour  in  the  book.” — Athenceum. 

PIKEBE,  JUNIOR  :  a  Last  Chronicle  of  Car- 

lingford.  By  Mrs.  Oliphakt.  Sscond  Edition.  S  vols. 

”  This  novel  shows  great  knowledge  of  human  nature.  This  interest  goes  on 
grrowing  to  the  end.  Phoebe  is  excellently  drawn.” — Timet. 

«  This  is  a  clever  book  and  will  be  read  by  all  who  can  appreciate  character. 
Phoebe  herself  is  ca,p\ia,\."—Athenoe%tm. 

UP  TO  THE  MARK.  By  Mrs.  Day,  Author 

of  ”  From  Birth  to  Bridal,”  &c.  8  vols. 

“  ‘  Up  to  the  Mark  ’  is  in  every  respect  a  satisfactory  noyeV’— Spectator. 


Price  Td. ;  or  94.  per  Hundred. 

:CIIES  of  Mr.  P.  A.  TAYLOR  in  the  House  of 

imons  on  the  GAME  LAWS.  Revised  from  the  Reporter’s  Notes. 
Reprinted  by  the  Anti-Game- Law  League,  136  Strand,  W.C. 


Price  Id. ;  per  post,  1  Jd. 

PAYMENT  of  MEMBERS.— Speech  of  Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor, 

M.P.,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  Tuesday,  April  5,  1870.  Revised 
from  the  Reporter’s  Notes.  . 

London :  E.  DALLOW,  136  Strand. 
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In  8ro.,  with  13  X^lntes,  price  31«.  cloth. 

The  ocean,  its  Tides  and  Currents  and  their  Causes. 

Bjr  William  Lsiohtox  Jordah,  F.R.Oii. 


SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.’S  POPULAR  LIBRARY. 


**A  rerj  Talnnble  addition  to  the 
list  of  work!  adTancinfi  our  ooemical 
knowledge.*'— 5ci«i/<Sc  RevinvD. 

*•  The  Author  of  thia  book  giree  ns  a 
new  Prindpia.  Still,  the  book  is  the 
production  of  a  nuui  thoroughly  well 
up  in  his  own  subject,  and  many  others 
collateral  with  it.  It  is  one  that  may 
be  safely  commended  to  the  study  of  aU 
who  are  interested  in  the  subject  of 
ocean  currents.” — Iron. 

'*  Here  we  have  the  vulnerable  point 
of  Dr.  Carpknter's  modifled  resusdta- 


tion  of  the  old  theory  of  oceanic  drcnla* 
tion  clearly  Indicated,  and  a  home* 
thrust  of  clear,  sound  reasoning  fairly 
delivered  through  it.  As  this  point  is 
the  very  heart  of  Dr.  CxRPKirrRR’s  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  subject,  the  thrust  is 
fatal.  It  is  followed  by  further  and 
equally  clear  and  able  diwussion  of  the 
details  of  Dr.  Carpenter’s  arguments, 
and  of  the  theories  of  Maurt,  Rrnnell, 
Hbrschet.,  Ac.  This  Chapter  XX.  of 
Mr.  Jordan's  book  is  really  excellent, 
and  worthy  of  careful  reading.” 
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GRASP  YOUR  NETTLE.  By  E.  Ltnk  Linton. 
MR.  WYNYARD’S  WARD.  By  Holme  Lee. 


London :  SMITH,  ELDER,  A  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place. 


Quarterly  Journal  of  Science. 

*•*  The  Reports  moeived  from  Her  Majesty’s  Ship  Challenger  have  confirmed 
the  views  expressed  in  this  work  with  a  distinctness  exceeding  the  most 
sanguine  antidpations  of  the  Author. 
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WITH  ALL  THE  ORIGINAL  ILLUSTRATIONS. 
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BARBADOS. 
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With  Illustrations  and  Portrait  of  the  Author. 


London  ;  SMITH,  ELDER,  A  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place. 
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VI.— MODERN  PHILOSOPHERS  ON  THE  PROBABLE  AGE 
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VII.— SOUTH  SEA  ISLAND  MYTHOLOGY. 

Vin.— SOCIAL  RELATIONS  OF  ENGLAND  AND  AMERICA. 
IX.-THE  COST  OP  THE  NAVY. 


nnHE  CORNHILI.  MAGAZINE  for  August.  With  1 

X  trations  by  George  do  Maurier  and  H.  Allingham. 

CONTEIfTS. 

CARITX.  (With  an  Illustration).  Chaps.  VII.— The  Catastrophe. 

VIII. — Consolation.  IX  — The  Hill. 

WHEN  THE  SEA  WAS  YOUNG.  Part  I. 

“VIRGINIBUS  PUERI8QUE.” 

JIT3U-GO-KIYO. 

THE  OERA  LINDA  BOOK. 

THE  CHILD  VIOLINIST. 
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HOURS  IN  A  LIBRARY:  Wordsworth’s  Ethics. 
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MERVAUNBE.  (With  an  Illustration.)  Part  II. 
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PACCHIAROTTO,  and  How  he  Worked  in  Distemper; 

with  other  Poems.  By  Robert  Browning. 


T:>LACKW00D’S  magazine  for  AUGUST  1876.— 
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London :  SMITH,  ELDER,  Si  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Plaoe. 
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A  NEW  INTERVENING  QUARTERLY  MAGAZINE,  containing  275  pages, 
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By  GEORGE  ELIOT. 
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WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  Si  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 
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